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The President’s Desk 


Graver problems face the homes of the United States than have been met 
in more than half a century. A president who has exhausted every means 
to keep peace has finally met the issue bravely and in a spirit which must 
ever place our country on a plane above conquest or acquisition of territory 
or aggrandizement of individuals. 

The battle is for equal rights for every nation to live unmolested by 
others—for true democracy. 

While a single nation does not recognize that principle and abide by it 
world peace cannot be assured. Our country has enlisted in service for a great 
unselfish purpose. 

It means heartaches, sacrifice, sorrow and tragedy in countless homes. 
This nation has not rushed into war—war has been forced upon it. 

What is the service you can give? Perhaps it is to give a God-speed to 
the loved son or brother or husband who is called into army or navy service. 
It is through sacrifice of brave men and women in the past that our country 
had its independence—that it has been the Mecca for the oppressed of every 
nation. Now it becomes the duty of this generation to maintain freedom 
and liberty for the generations to come. 

Bravely, loyally should we accept the service; in times of peace we may 
argue and differ, but when our nation is in peril every one should refrain from 
criticism, and with united front stand by those in whom the leadership has 
been vested. 


Secretary Wilson, of the U. S. Department of Labor, has appointed a 
committee of women to register the names and addresses of women who can 
serve in any capacity. Every kind of service is needed. It 
Mobilizing Women may be rendered locally, or those who are free to give it 
and Children elsewhere may specify what brand of service they can give. 
Every Parent-Teacher Association can, as an association, 
canvass its members, and make an itemized list of those willing to do some 
definite thing. Send the list to Secretary Wilson, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Registration and Information, and send duplicate list to office of 
National Congress of Mothers that a record may be kept of what Congress 
members are doing. Women must fill many places hitherto occupied by men. 
Children can contribute to the food supply by gardens, by cultivating the 
saving habit, by household work. The recommendations from the Bureau of 
Education published in this number suggest how to have a garden if only in a 
back yard. Thrift, economy, and careful husbanding of every resource are 
necessary. 
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The Ashland School Parent-Teacher Association of Kansas City has made 
the first donation toward the purchase of a permanent mothers’ building in 
Kansas City, Mo., Washington as a headquarters for the work. The Kansas 


Parent-Teacher 


City Council of Parent-Teacher Associations made the second 


Associations Start donation. Mrs. E. Corpney, president of Ashland School 


Fund for National 
Congress of 
Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher 


Parent-Teacher Association, has been made chairman to 
receive contributions from local circles, and expresses the 
hope that the movement be made nation wide, and that 


Associations Build- the building may be a reality within the lifetime of those 


ing in Washington 


now leading the work. 


Suggestions for programs for Baby Week will be found in the Children’s 
Bureau Bulletin on ‘“‘ Baby Week Campaigns,” including a program of special 
days, an infant welfare exhibit, a baby health conference, 

Programs for Baby Plays performed by children, school celebrations, distribution 
Week Campaigns ofjleaflets and pamphlets on the care of the baby, contests in 
poster-making and essay writing, publicity through newspaper 

articles and advertising, the gathering of information about baby welfare and 


plans for follow-up work. 


Every Baby Week Campaign should have some feature emphasizing the 
importance of complete birth registration. <A test of birth registration may 


Birth Registration 


serve as a helpful preliminary of a Baby Week Campaign. 


Tests A leaflet containing suggestions for conducting such a test 
may be obtained from the Children’s Bureau, Washington, 
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Ways of Furnishing Milk to the Child Who Does Not 
Like Milk 


By FLORIS S. CULVER 


“What am I to do,” the young 
mother despairs. ‘“‘Johnnie will not 
touch milk—simply will not look at 
it, and all the books say he ought to 
have it!” 

It might console this young mother 
to know that she is not the only one 
asking herself that question. For 
there are many children who have, 
or imagine they have, a positive dis- 
like for milk as it is set before them 
in the glass. 

If children do not care for milk, 
why trouble ourselves to force it on 
them? Is it imperative that children 
have milk in the diet? 

Authorities tell us that it is; that 
milk is absolutely essential to the 
proper physical development and 
upkeep of the child. 

Then let us see what there is so 
indispensable about milk, which is 
seemingly nothing but an opaque 


liquid. Eighty-seven per cent. of 
milk is water. A little over three 
per cent. is protein, or muscle- 
forming food. We know that growing 
children do need such material to 
build up and repair the body tissues, 
and the developing muscles, which 
are constantly being worn away by 
exercise and play. 

Five per cent. of milk is lactose or 
milk sugar. It is readily usable in 
the body and serves to give the child 
energy to run about with his comrades 

We have heard, perhaps, that milk 
contains fat in a form that is easily 
digested and utilized as heat or energy 
by the child. Four per cent. of milk 
is fat. 

A peculiar and momentous func- 
tion, aside from heat giving, has 
recently been assigned to the fat of 
milk. It has been discovered that 


‘the fat of milk, while it.cannot build 
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tissue as can protein, can stimulate 
growth. By experiment it has been 
found that growth, although de- 
pendent upon the protein foods, takes 
place more rapidly in the presence of 
such a fat as that of milk. Hence 
children should have whole milk at 
their command while the adults can 
use skim milk if such economy be 
necessary. 

Since butter is made from the fat 
of milk, it also has the growth stimu- 
lating property. Therefore butter is 
a valuable food for children. If at 
the present day price of butter, oleo- 
margine is served as a substitute, the 
oleomargine should first be mixed or 
churned with milk. It will then have 
the power of stimulating growth. 

Milk contains not quite one per 
cent. of mineral matter. An im- 
portant part of the mineral ash is 
calcium or lime, which is an essential 
part of the bones and teeth. ‘‘ Rick- 
ets’’ have been traced to a lack of 
calcium in the diet. Apparently not 
enough attention has been paid to 
the choice of foods rich in calcium. 

There are enormous differences in 
the calcium contents of various foods. 
For instance, a little over a pint of 
milk will yield twenty-five times as 
much lime as a portion either of steak 
or white bread having the same fuel 
value as the amount of milk given. 
There is no doubt that the most 
practical way of including the right 
amount of calcium in the diet of 
children is to allow the free use of 
milk in the diet. 

With protein to form muscle, with 
fat to stimulate the upbuilding tissue, 
and also to serve as fuel; with lactose 
to yield energy; and with mineral 
matter to assist in body-building and 
in body-regulating, milk certainly 
must be considered a valuable food. 

There is still another good reason 
for encouraging an abundant use of 
milk. in the diet. Milk is base- 
yielding in the body and helps coun- 
teract the acids formed from meat, 
eggs, and cereals. That the acids 
should be neutralized is very im- 
portant because the body fluids must 
be kept slightly alkaline and an 


excess of acids in the body is harmful. 
Scurvy has resulted from a diet too 
low in base-yielding elements. 

It is better for the child under seven 
to obtain his tissue-building material 
from milk and eggs than from meat. 
It has been stated that if the child 
has a quart of milk and an egg each 
day he will have sufficient protein 
for his bodily needs. 

Meat is stimulating, and the di- 
gestive organs of young children do 
not require such a stimulant. 

“But a quart of milk a day for 
each child when milk is ten cents a 
quart!’’ you remonstrate. What if 
it is ten cents a quart! Is it not 
true that a quart of milk has a fuel 
value equal to that of eight good- 
sized eggs, or to that of nearly a 
pound of round steak, or of two 
pork chops, or to more than a half a 
loaf of bread? Clean milk at ten 
cents a quart is a cheap food. 

It is interesting to note that milk, 
seemingly a liquid, becomes a solid 
after entering the stomach. The 
protein in the milk is acted upon by 
the gastric juice and solidified into 
flaky particles, which are later dis- 
solved. The fact that milk is really 
a solid food and not a liquid, indicates 
that it should be sipped slowly rather 
than taken in gulps. This fact is an 
argument too, in favor of serving 
milk with other foods, as bread and 
milk, or crackers and milk, because 
then the milk is naturally taken in 
smaller amounts. 

Now that we are convinced of the 
importance of including milk in the 
dietary, let us see what we can do 
for the child who refuses to drink 
milk. 

Of course, the solution 4s to use 
milk in cooking to such an extent 
that the child will get the required 
amount of milk from the various 
dishes that he eats. 

Cereals may be steamed with milk 
in place of water. Milk may be sub- 
stituted for water in simple sponge 
cake for the child. Very weak cocoa 
may be given children above five. 
There are numbers of cream soups 
and numbers of egg and milk dishes 
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that may be advantageously used. 
Plain cornstarch puddings may be 
varied by being served with custard 
sauces of different flavor; or with 
crushed berries, or fruit, or cream. 
The following are suggested menus, 
simple and moderate-priced, which 
give milk and the other foods in the 


proper proportion for the child’s 
welfare. 


ONE Day’s DIET FOR A TWO-YEAR- 
OLD CHILD 


ES Res eee 7:30 A. M. 
Orange juice 
Wheaten grits (cooked with milk 
instead of water) 


Cream 


Toast Soft boiled egg 
TOA ED Se Oe 11:00 A. M. 
~ Graham Cracker 
EE OT 1:00 P. M. 
Halibut Baked Potato 


Bread and butter 
Boiled onion (mashed) 
Junket and custard sauce 


Supper... 


a FB. 
Creamed Ten st 


Siev ed Prunes 


Variants 

Starchy Vegetables: 

Baked potato 

Boiled rice 

Rice cooked in milk 

Spaghetti 

Macaroni 

Hominy (fine) 
Green Vegetables: 

Green peas 

Green beans, Lima 

String beans 

Carrots 

Spinach or other greens 

Asparagus 

Tomato (cooked) 
Cereals: 

Oatmeal 

Wheat, cracked 

Wheat, rolled 

Cream of wheat 

Puffed rice 

Puffed wheat 

Barley 


Fruit: 
Baked apple 
Baked banana 
Stewed prunes 
Stewed pears 
Stewed peaches 
Stewed rhubarb 
Desserts: 
Custard 
Junket 
Sponge cake 
Cornstarch pudding 
Rice pudding 
Bread pudding 


OnE Day’s DIET FoR A FourR-YEAR- 
OLp CHILD 
LE. 7:30 A. M. 
Stewed haber’ 

Hominy cooked with milk 


Cream Toast 
OEE LETT I 10:00 A. M 
Zwieback 
TE RT TRC ee 1:00 P. M. 


Chicken broth 
Poached Egg Baked Potato 
Asparagus tips 
Blanc mange with thin cream 


Supper........ eT Ae 6:00 P. M. 
Rice steamed with milk 
Bread and butter 


ONE Day’s DIET FOR A SIX-YEAR- 
OLp CHILD 
AT Ss OR 7:30 A. M. 
Oatmeal Mush 
Stewed Prunes Toast 


ane em 12:00 Noon. 
Pea Soup Croutons 
Baked Potato Spinach 
Cocoanut Cream Tapioca 


I isisictsdicicidbicccatie bape 3:30 P. M. 
Date and nut sandwich 
Very weak cocoa 


Supper...... ee ee eT 6:00 P. M. 
Creamed egg on toast 
Baked apple Oatmeal cooky 


Below are given recipes for some 
of the dishes, suggested above, which 
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in an attractive form furnish milk to 
the child. 


CREAM TOAST 


Dip each slice of toast into thin 
white sauce, made in the proportion 
of one half tablespoonful fat and one 
half tablespoonful flour to one cup 
mik. Put slices which have been 
dipped into thickened milk into 
serving dish and pour the white sauce 
over them. 


CREAM OF PEA Soup 
I cup peas I cup cold water 
1 tablespoonful flour V4 teaspoonful salt 
1 tablespoonful butter 1 slice onion 


2 cups milk 


Cook peas until tender. Put 
through a sieve. Put the pulp and 
the liquid in which ‘the peas were 
cooked (I cup) into sauce pan and 
add the flour and butter, mixed to a 
paste. Heat to boiling point, stirring. 
Add the milk, which has been scalded 
with the onion in it, and heat very 
hot. Season. 


RIcE STEAMED WITH MILK 
14 cup rice I cup milk 
14 teaspoonful salt 


Pick over and wash rice well. 
Cook with milk and salt in upper 
part of double boiler until rice is 
tender and milk is absorbed. Pack 
rice tightly into molds which have 
been dipped in cold water. Turn 
out on to serving dish and serve with 
whipped cream, or custard sauce. 


JUNKET 
1 cup fresh milk Y{ junket tablet 
I teaspoonful cold water 


Be sure the junket tablet is fresh. 
Warm the milk. Dissolve the tablet 
in the cold water. Add it to the 
lukewarm milk and allow the mixture 
to stand in a warm place until it 
jellies. Chill in ice box. Serve plain, 
or with cream, or with Custard Sauce. 


CUSTARD SAUCE 


Yolk of egg 


Speck of salt 
1 tablespoonful sugar 


¥ cup milk 
Scald milk in double boiler. Beat 
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yolk slightly, add salt and sugar, 
mix well, and pour on gradually the 
scalded milk. Pour back into double 
boiler and cook, stirring constantly 
over hot (not boiling) water, until 
the mixture coats the spoon. Cool. 
quickly and add flavoring desired. 
If the custard is cooked too long, or 
at too high a temperature it will 
curdle. If it does, beat until smooth 
with an egg beater. Have custard 
thoroughly cold before using. When 
eggs are high, cornstarch may be 
substituted for part of the egg. 
Two tablespoonfuls cornstarch may 
be used in place of two of the eggs 
in a recipe calling for three eggs to 
one pint of milk. 


BAKED CUSTARD 


1 cup milk 1% tablespoonfuls sugar 
I egg V4 teaspoonful salt 


Dash nutmeg, or cinnamon, or vanilla 


Scald the milk, beat egg, add sugar 
and salt‘and pour on gradually the 
scalded milk. Flavor and pour into 
custard cups; place in a deep pan 
lined with a sheet of paper, and pour 
boiling water around almost to the 
tops of the cups. Bake in a moderate 
oven about twenty minutes, or until 
done. Test by putting a knife into 
center of custard. If blade comes 
out clear, the custard is done. Be 
careful not to let water in pan boil. 


CARAMEL Cup CUSTARD 


Use the ingredients as stated in 
“Baked Custard,” except that two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar are necessary. 
Scald the milk. Put sugar into 
saucepan, place over heat and stir 
constantly until sugar melts, making 
a smooth light-brown symp. Add 
the milk to the caramelized sugar. 
Pour this mixture over the slightly 
beaten egg. Strain into oiled custard 
cups and bake as ‘‘ Baked Custard.” 


BLANC MANGE 


I cup milk Speck salt 
1% tablespoonfuls corn starch White 1 egg 
1% tablespoonfuls sugar Vanilla 


Scald milk. Thoroughly mix dry 
ingredients; add to them slowly the 
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scalded milk, stirring constantly. 
Cook the, mixture over direct heat 
until it thickens. Remove from fire 
and immediately fold in the lightly- 
beaten white of egg. When partly 
cool, flavor. Pour into wet molds 
and allow to stand several hours, on 
ice, if possible. Turn out of molds 
and serve with fruit, custard sauce, 
or whipped cream. 


TAPIOCA CREAM 
114 tablespoonfuls min- 


; I cup scalded milk 
ute tapioca 


I egs 
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3 tablespoonfuls sugar 
Speck salt 


Scald milk. Mix tapioca, sugar, 
and salt. Add the mixture slowly 
to the scalded milk and cook fifteen 
minutes in double boiler. Add some 
of the mixture to the yolk of the 
egg, then add this to the whole mix- 
ture. Cut and fold in the stiffly 
beaten white of egg. Remove from 
heat and flavor when partly cool. 
Serve plain or with fruit as desired. 


Flavoring 


High Cost of Living 


In an interview with Dr. P. P. 
Claxton, Commissioner of Education 
in the Department of the Interior, 
he made the following statement re- 
garding the high cost of living and a 
partial solution of it: 

“High cost of living”’ is on the lips 
of all people in all cities, towns, 
suburban communities, and manu- 
facturing and mining villages in the 
United States. It is discussed in the 
editions of every newspaper and 
magazine. To millions of laboring 
people and professional people on 
small salaries it is a very real thing. 
To hundreds of thousands with large 
families of children to support and 
educate, it has come to be a fearful 
thing; to many, torture and death. 

“For the high cost of living there 
are many causes. Two of these are 
the unusual lack of food, and the fact 
that most of the food is consumed far 
from the place of production, which 
makes the consumer pay the cost of 
storage and transportation, and the 
profits of the middlemen, many of 
whom, in times like these, take ad- 
vantage of the wants of the people to 
make profits larger than they should. 

“Is there a remedy? There is a 
partial remedy at least, but not wholly 
in investigations or legislation. This 
remedy is so simple and close at hand 
that, as is so frequently the case, it is 
overlooked. In the schools of the 


cities, towns, suburban communities, 
and manufacturing and mining vil- 


lages of the United States there are 
approximately. 6,000,000 boys and 
girls between the ages of nine and 
sixteen. Most of them are idle more 
than half of the year. They are in 
school less than 1,000 hours in the 
vear, and allowing 10 hours a day 
for sleep, are out of school more than 
4,000 waking hours, more than an 
average of nine hours a day, not 
counting Sundays. National and 
state laws make it impossible for 
most of them to do any profitable 
work in mill, mine or shop, and many 
of them are forming habits of idleness 
and falling into vice. Even during 
the vacation months only about 10 
per cent. have any profitable em- 
ployment; only about 5 per cent. of 
them go away from their homes 
except for a few days. Still, they 
must live and be fed and clothed. 
‘For four millions of these there 
is access to back yards, side yards, 
front yards, and vacant lots, which 
might be cultivated as small gardens 
for the growth of vegetables and small 
fruits. Many live where space could 
be easily had for chickens, ducks, or 
pigeons. And there are not less than 
6,000,000 older boys and girls and 
adult men and women for whom an 
hour or two of work each day in a 
garden would be the best form of 
recreation and rest from the routine 
of their daily labor in office or shop 
or mill or mine, and who might easily 


‘find the time for it. 
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“With some intelligent direction, 
these school children and older boys 
and girls and men and women might 
easily produce on the available land 
an average of $75 each in vegetables 
and fruits for their own tables or for 
sale in their immediate neighborhood; 
fresh and crisp through all the grow- 
ing months and wholesomely canned 
and preserved for use in winter. This 
would add $750,000,000 to the best 
form of food supply of the country 
without cost of transportation or stor- 
age and without profits of middlemen. 
The estimate is very conservative, 
as has been shown by many experi- 
ments. 

“In addition to the economic prof- 
its, there would be for the children 
health and strength, removal from 
temptation to vice, and education of 
the best type; and for older persons, 
rest and recreation in the open air 
and the joy of watching things grow. 

“This might all be attained at com- 
paratively little cost by putting into 
the public schools for every hundred 
children between the ages of nine 
and sixteen, one teacher skilled in 
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gardening and paid for all the year. 
One such teacher could easily direct 
the work of 100 children, and of the 
150 older persons belonging to the 
families of these children or living 
in their community. Thus 40,000 
teachers of this kind would be suff- 
cient for the entire country. These 
teachers might easily be had for an 
average additional salary of $500 or a 
total of $20,000,000. There would 
be some cost for seeds and some for 
fertilizers and tools, but after the first 
year the cost of these last two items 
would be comparatively little. The 
proceeds would represent profits to 
a greater extent than in any other 
kind of production. The miracle of 
it is in bringing together idle land 
on the one hand and idle children and 
tired people on the other. Alone, 
neither is productive, but all would 
be benefited by the combination even 
if the vegetables and fruits produced 
had no value; the land by the cultiva- 
tion, the children by the health-giving, 
educational labor, and the older people 


by the hours outdoors and the contact 


with the soil.” 


School and Home Garden Series No. 1 


THE HOME GARDEN: Its Eco- 
nomic Value and Its Relation to 
the School in Towns and Cities. 
The home garden as an adjunct to 

the school is not a new idea. Its sig- 

nificance as a social, an educational, 
and an industrial factor, however, is 
just beginning to be appreciated. In 
most cities there are hundreds of acres 
of land in the form of back yards and 
vacant lots that might profitably be 
used for the production of vegetables, 
fruits, and flowers. In these same 
cities there are thousands of boys and 
girls who, with proper guidance, would 
be willing to utilize this nonproductive 
land. Furthermore, these same cities 
are importing yearly thousands of 
dollars’ worth of vegetables, fruits and 
flowers, that might be raised within 
their borders, and much of the money 
that is sent to distant parts in pay- 


ment for these products might be kept 
at home. 

Industrial Possibilities.—The earn- 
ings from these garden activities rep- 
resents clear gain, for neither the land 
nor the labor would otherwise be 
utilized. To put the proposition in a 
more concrete form, let us consider 
the possibilities in the city of Wash- 
ington, a city of 331,069 inhabitants. 
The Thirteenth Census Report shows 
that there aré somewhat over 50,000 
pupils in school between the ages of 
6 and 20 years. Assuming that one 
tenth of this number, or 5,000 pupils, 
should carry on garden work and that 
they should make an average profit 
of $10, the result would be a total 
profit of $50,000 This is a very 
conservative estimate, both from the 
standpoint of the possible number of 
pupils who may undertake the work 
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and from the standpoint of the pos- 
sible earnings. Many _ city-school 
pupils have made from $100 to $200 
from their gardens. With proper 
direction a large number of pupils in 
each school should be able to earn 
at least $100. 

A Garden Survey.—In order that 
the various municipalities may deter- 
mine for themselves the local possi- 
bilities, the Bureau of Education has 
prepared a suggestive outline for mak- 
ing surveys. A survey of even one or 
two school districts of a city may 
reveal amazing possibilities. 

The survey outline calls for infor- 
mation on the following points: Num- 
ber of children in each home between 
the ages of 9 and 16 years; number of 
boys; number of girls; occupation of 
those children during the previous 
summer; income from their work; 
amount of land available; estimate 
of the value of the products that 
may be grown; character of soil; 
amount of garden work being done; 
who cares for the garden; oppor- 
tunities for raising fruit, etc. A sup- 
ply of these forms will be furnished 
upon request with the understanding 
that the bureau should be supplied 
with a summary of the results. 

In so far as facilities permit, the 
bureau of specialists personally will 
make a number of surveys in repre- 
sentative areas, and will assist local 
organizations in instigating the work 
in any section. They will also sug- 
gest plans for garden eriterprises based 
upon: either a general or detailed 
survey. 

The Plan.—In general the bureau’s 
recommendation to schools regarding 
home-garden work is to engage in each 
graded school one teacher who is pre- 
pared by training and experience to 
take charge of the garden work for 
the whole school. Such _ teacher 
should be engaged for twelve months 
and with the understanding that she 
should devote the regular number of 
hours to teaching the usual school 
subjects, and that the garden work 
should be done after school hours, on 
Saturdays and holidays, and during 
the summer vacation. (Arrange- 


ments may be made for a short vaca- 
tion during the winter.) The garden- 
ing teacher would be the logical person 
to teach such subjects as nature-study, 
elementary science, agriculture, and 
hygiene. Such a teacher will demand 
and should be paid a higher salary 
than the regular teachers. The work 
later may require the services of a 
special gardener to supplement the 
efforts of the teacher. 

The above plan in no way interferes 
with the regular school programme, 
and the only additional expense neces- 
sary will be the difference in salary 
between a regular teacher, employed 
for the regular school term, and a 
special teacher, employed for a full 
year. This item of expense, from the 
monetary standpoint alone, is signifi- 
cant compared with the results. 

The Duties of the Supervising Teach- 
er.—The teacher should assist the 
pupils by way of securing suitable 
land for gardens and should advise 
them with regard to the size of 
gardens, keeping in mind the experi- 
ence and capabilities of the individual 
pupils. In a great many instances 
back-yard gardens will be unavail- 
able, and the teacher will need to 
arrange for the use of vacant lots. 
The vacant lots should be leased for 
at least one whole season and a 
nominal rent paid to legalize the 
agreement. In other cases it will be 
necessary to go to the suburbs and 
lease one or more tracts of land which 
may be divided among the pupils. 
(In some places trolley companies 
have given reduced rates, or free 
transportation, to city pupils who 
conduct gardens in the _ suburbs.) 
Under such conditions it is well to 
organize the pupils in a sort of co- 
operative club, so that they may join 
in paying the expenses connected with 
the rent of the land, plowing, fer- 
tilizers, seeds, etc., and in the market- 
ing of their products. Some clubs 
of this kind have borrowed enough 
money from public-spirited citizens to 
pay for the initial expenses. This 
amount may be retained from year to 
year as a working fund and each 
gardener charged with his share of 
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the interest on the investment. The 
garden enterprise, in whatever form, 
should be conducted on a business 
basis. The teacher should also in- 
struct the pupils regarding the prep- 
aration of the land, planting, culti- 
vating, harvesting, and marketing. 
A small piece of land on or near the 
school grounds is very useful for the 
purpose of demonstrating methods. 
It should be regarded, however, as a 
laboratory rather than a_ business 
garden. A pamphlet giving practical 
garden directions is under preparation 
and will be sent to all teachers inter- 
ested in garden work. 

Opportunities in Canning. — The 
teacher will find that in most sections 
there is a great opportunity in the 
canning of fruits and vegetables, and 
she should be prepared to instruct the 
pupils, especially the girls, in the cold- 
pack method of canning, both in tin 
and glass jars. This is not a difficult 
operation and any ten-year old pupil 
may become proficient in the work 
after one or two demonstrations. 
A pamphlet for the use of teachers 
and dealing with the subject of can- 
ning is under me 

The Garden Age.—The first and 
second grade children are as a rule too 
young to conduct home gardens on a 
business basis. They may be en- 
couraged, however, to grow some 
flowers at home, or they may be 
given an opportunity to have a small 
plot of either flowers or vegetables at 
school. The school gardens, as com- 
monly conducted, would best be 
reserved for the smaller pupils, and 
should in no way take the place of 
home or vacant-lot gardens for the 
higher grades. 

Most pupils after reaching the age 
of 8 or 9 years are capable of carrying 
on a home-garden project, but there 
is great danger in their attempting too 
much. The pupils of the junior and 
senior high schools should be able to 
conduct garden enterprises on an 
extensive and profitable basis. Many 
boys and girls under favorable condi- 
tions should be able to earn enough in 
this way to give them an opportunity 
of a high-school training which other- 
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wise would be impossible. This home- 
garden movement should go a long 
way toward solving the problem of 
elimination in our schools 

Rewards for Achievement—In gen- 
eral the usual pecuniary returns from 
good gardening should be sufficient 
incentive to bring* out the pupil’s 
best endeavors, but the competitive 
spirit is so strong in boys and girls 
that some form of contest is necessary 
to produce the highest achievements. 
Such contests satisfy the child’s 
competitive spirit in much the same 
way as the common school games. 
The practice of offering money pre- 
miums, or expensive prizes, should be 
discouraged, for the reward in such 
cases is likely to dominate the achieve- 
ment. The custom in many schools 
of offering certain symbols of achieve- 
ment, such as badges‘*and buttons, is 
recommended. The plan should make 
it possible for a number of pupils to 
win achievement badges, either of 
uniform or varying grade. 

Conclustons.—Home gardens under 
school supervision are worth while for 
many reasons, of which the following 
me be enumerated: 

They contribute to the income of 
hd home and enable boys and girls to 
remain longer in school. 

2. They utilize for productive pur- 
poses unused land and labor, and thus 
contribute to the wealth of the com- 
munity, the state, and the nation. 

3. They provide experience for 
boys and girls in an occupation that 
may be the means of a livelihood. 

4. They provide an exercise that 
vitalizes school work. 

5. They provide an opportunity for 
a business experience. - 

6. They stimulate industry by pro- 
viding school pupils with wholesome 
employment and incidently save them 
from the evils attending idleness. 

7. They make it possible for the 
parents and neighbors to obtain fresh 
vegetables and fruit, an advantage not 
usually appreciated. 

8. They necessitate the clearing up 
of back yards and vacant lots, thus 
contributing to the hygienic and 


_ esthetic conditions and enhancing 


land values. 
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Outline for Organized Work and Play in the Home 


Taking as a basis the scientific fact 
that every child has within him in- 
stincts, tendencies, impulses which 
supply the starting point for the 
process of education, the task of 
parents and teachers is to select 
material which will furnish incentives 
for the right growth of these tend- 
encies. 


THE INSTINCT OF NURTURE 


Material for Outdoor Use. 
béd for each child; 
watering-can; 


—Garden- 
set of tools and 
plant seeds that will 
come up rapidly (lettuce, radish, 
nasturtium, sweet alyssum); feed 
chickens; scatter crumbs for birds. 


Material for Indoor Use.—Take 
care of bird in cage; take care of 
gold-fish. 


THE INSTINCT OF RHYTHM 


Material for Outdoor Use.—Swing; 
see-saw; slide; skipping; marching. 

Material for Indoor Use.—Piano or 
talking-machine music; simple march 
time; clap the time with hands, tap 
it with feet; clap loudly, clap softly, 
then alternate loud with soft; also 
fast and slow. 


THE INSTINCT OF ARRANGEMENT 


Material for Outdoor Use.—Sand- 
box or pile, stones and shells; string 


large beads, seeds, acorns, and maca- 
roni cut in short lengths. 

Material for Indoor Use.—Cutting 
paper by shipping or fringing; pasting 
designs; coloring with crayola; de- 
signs in stencil patterns colored with 
crayolas. 


THE INSTINCT OF CONSTRUCTIVENESS 

Material for Outdoor Use.—Build- 
ing-blocks, pieces of shingle, sticks; 
clay for modeling, sand pile, (Mud- 
pies) play store. 

Material for Indoor Use.—Building- 
blocks; sewing with coarse blunt 
needle and thread on burlap, make 
bags, holders, cushion covers. 


THE INSTINCT OF TALKING, TELLING 
Material for Outdoor Use.—Listen- 
ing to stories, telling stories; singing 
little songs; repeating short verses. 
Material for Indoor Use.—Make 
picture-books; pictures in Stampkraft 
books. 


THe INSTINCT OF INVESTIGATION 

Material for Outdoor Use.—Blow 
soap-bubbles; wash and dry dolly- 
clothes; float egg-shell or walnut-shell 
boats on water. 

Material for Indoor Use.—Do little 
bits of cookery and housework; each 
child have little broom and her own 
dust-cloth. 





RECORD OF ALICE, 4 YEARS, AND EDITH, 3 YEARS 


Alice 


Edith 


Instinct of Nurture 


June: Feeds chickens; plants seeds; waters 
garden; adores flowers and picks all she 
can to put in water in the house; throws 
bread that she does not want in the streets 
for the birds. 

July: Loves a doll even better than live 


things. Explains why a hen killed a 
“‘biddie’’; because ‘“‘she knew it was not 
hers.” 


August: Arranges dolls in the bed or buggy; 


talks to them as one would to a baby. 


September: Loves a dog and treats it like a 


human. 


Instinct of Rhythm 


June: Likes to listen to the songs and stories 
on the talking machine; marches, skips, 
swings, rides on see-saw, slides; claps hands 
in fairly good time to songs; goes through 
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the motions of the songs, as frogs swimming, 
birdies flying or going to sleep; loves to 
swing; plays it is a train and Edith and 
nurse are passengers; marks time to march. 


Instinct of Arrangement 








June: Strings beads the size of a pea, and 
assorts colors, naming orange, white, blue, 
red, and brown correctly; can tell color 
readily. 

July: Can cut out fairly well; can paste 
paper dolls in book; paints animals all 
colors. 


June: Strings large wooden beads with a 
bodkin needle; cuts with scissors but 
“every which way”; colors with paints 
and crayons, but it is only a “dab and a 
mess.” 

July: Paints the animals of the Noah’s Ark, 
likes to make them all black. 


Instinct of Constructiveness 


June: Sews, but with no direction, just sticks 
the needle through the cloth; plays with 
blocks seldom; makes balls, trees, and 
biscuits with the plasticene; loves mud pies. 

August: Can sew a sewing-card; sewed a pig 
in outline very well with little help. 


June: Builds tables, beds, and chairs of 
blocks; makes mud pies and puts them in 
a tin stove; sews with regular needle on 
cloth, but no regular stitch, merely putting 
the needle in and out; makes’ trees and 
biscuit out of plasticene and tries to model 
aman. 


Instinct of Talking, Telling 


June: Knows all nursery rhymes, about five 
of Robert Louis Stevenson’s poems, Peter 
Rabbit, several kindergarten songs, three 
fables, three Greek myths, four fairy- 
stories; talks intelligently and tells well 
a fact and a story; tells minutely about 
having her tonsils removed and _ taking 
“eser’’ (ether), and how the cap was put 
on her face; in narrating, uses ‘I believe”’ 
often; telephones and remembers numbers. 

August: Counts everything; if one mentions 
“‘eleven,’’ she counts up to that; counts to 
20 correctly. 

September: Counts to 30; recognizes a, e, 
I, 2, 3, 0; counts everything and holds up 
fingers to show three or four or two articles 
if she wants them. 


June: Says all the nursery rhymes, sings 
several songs, knows ‘“‘Bed in summer,” 
““My Shadow,” and several myths—Clytie 
—Arachne and Athena, also a few fables— 
Fox and Grapes—Fox and Crane, Bear 
without a Tail; knows Peter Rabbit by 
heart; ‘“‘reads’’ from pictures; loves the 
Ugly Duckling story. 

July: Can tell Red Riding-hood, Goldilocks, 
and Sleeping Beauty; talks about the 
soldiers going to Mexico and how they 
“sleep in tents and eat out of pans.”’ 

September: Takes a book which she knows 
and ‘‘reads”’ the story almost verbatim; 
talks incessantly. 


Instinct of Investigation 


June: Washes doll-clothes, dries and irons 
them after a fashion; uses a broom and 
mop and can dust; loves to puddle in 
water and scrub (?) the bathtub. 

July: Packs doll’s trunk nicely; empties trash 
basket; washes her hands often; blows soap 
bubbles. 

August: Has washed and dried breakfast 
dishes, all by herself, and then mopped (?) 
the kitchen. 

September: Dresses herself all but fastening 
clothes, and stands before the mirror to 
brush her hair; knows by picking out on dis- 
sected map, Texas, Alabama, New York, 
Oregon, California, Washington, Pennsyl- 
vania, Florida and Louisiana; tells an 
industry or product of each. (We have 
told her the wool, cotton and fruit stories.) 


June: Washes doll-clothes, hangs them up; 
often sweeps, and likes to mop; washes a 
few dishes at times; loves to play in water. 

July: Empties trash basket dailysand picks 
up her own clothes and toys; blows bubbles 
of soap-suds. 

September: Can almost dress herself, and 
fastens her shoes. 
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‘‘ Rights ”’ in the Home 


By MAUDE LAWRENCE WESTCOTT 


The ideal relationship between par- 
ent and child is only established 
when each has learned respect and 
consideration for the rights of the 
other. ‘‘A very simple matter!’’ you 
say. Far from it. There is no 
problem in the home more complex 
and difficult of adjustment than this 
one of recognizing and regarding the 
rights of the child without encroach- 
ing upon parental privileges. Duty 
cannot always be reduced to a rule 
of conduct. Varying conditions and 
circumstances render it impossible. 
How often the kind heart fails to 
make those around it happy because 
the wise head is lacking! Right is a 
relative term and its application to 
the daily life of the home cannot be 
disposed of in a word. Eternal 
vigilance is the price of success 
around the hearthstone no less than 
in the busy world beyond. 

Between the type of parents who 
exact everything as their due, and 
demand a Puritanical submission to 
their least whim, and the parent 
whose very identity is merged in that 
of the child for whose welfare and 
advancement the Universe at large 
seems but to exist, there is the model 
“guardian of childhood’”’ who realizes 
the importance of the give-and-take, 
bear-and-forbear method in the train- 
ing of the young. The unselfish, 
slaving mother invariably rears the 
inconsiderate, selfish family; the mo- 
nopoly of the virtue of thoughtful- 
ness has been hers and the children 
must suffer the lack. Thus it would 
seem that one of the first rights of 
the child is to the possession of parents 
or caretakers who insist upon a due 
respect for their own rights and 
privileges. 


CHILDREN’S RIGHTS. 


What then are some of the more 
important obligations under which 
parenthood places us? What do we 
owe our children as their rightful 
heritage? 


One of the first rights of the child 
is to a system of training that takes 
into account his three-fold nature; 
that emphasizes the interrelation of 
body, mind and spirit, and that 
regards the building up of the bodily 
forces and the conservation of health 
as of equal importance with the 
training of the mind or the guidance 
of the spirit. Health is the surest 
foundation upon which the mind and 
spirit may build; on the other hand 
mental efforts when thoroughly en- 
joyed are conducive to physical well- 
being, and the fullest mental life 
will awaken spiritual forces that will 
tend to build up the body and foster 
healthy living. 

Next in importance comes the right 
to an atmosphere of cheer, good-will 
and contentment in the home. Nag- 
ging, faultfinding, all the inconse- 
quential bickerings and arguments 
that abound in some homes work 
their havoc in wrecked nerves and 
ruined dispositions. Blessed indeed 
is the child whose home-life is as 
free from manifestations of evil tem- 
per, sullenness, spite and their ilk as 
it is possible for mortal! existence to be! 

A right to justice, in the adminis- 
tration of family government, should 
be an “inalienable right” of every 
child born into the world. Children 
are keener in their sense of what is 
just and fair than their elders give 
them credit for. The remembrance 
of unfair treatment may rankle in 
the heart for life and is often a very 
thorn in the flesh to a sensitive child. 

Regularity of habits, as regard the 
domestic management, is a duty the 
mother owes the family. Stated 
hours for eating, bathing, working, 
sleeping, etc., help the young mind 
to an appreciation of order and 
method and prevent much friction in 
the family relationships. 

In the ideal home the parent stands 
to the child as the highest human 


expression of love, sympathy, justice 


and honor. Confidence, in the truth 


























Rights in the Home 


and integrity of Mother’s and Fath- 
er’s lives and motives is a right of 
the well-born child perhaps para- 
mount to all others. 

And lastly the right to a little 
wholesome neglect—a chance to grow 
as the young plant, naturally and 
spontaneously, without undue restric- 
tion or limitation, and develop an 
“identity of his own’’—should be 
accorded the child who so soon must 
take his place as an individual on 
life’s stage. 


PARENTS’ RIGHTs. 


Loyalty,. respect, consideration, 
service, are some of the rights that 
the wise parent will insist upon. 
The child who has never sacrificed 
for the comfort or pleasure of Father 
or Mother has lost many of life’s 
uplifting experiences and is on the 
road to a thoughtless and self- 
centered adulthood. Courtesy, polite- 
ness and respect come naturally to 
the child brought up in an atmosphere 
of gentle and refined speech and 
kindly consideration for the wishes 
of others. Even the baby of the 
family may be taught to bid Mamma 
a cheerful good-bye and wish her a 
pleasant trip when her turn for a 
holiday comes round. As a contrast 
to this is the conduct of the little 
boy who insisted that Mother be on 
the spot every day when he got home 
from school ‘‘just in case he might 
want something of her.”’ 

The parent has a right to the very 
valuable help about the home that 
young hands, trained to do their 
work well and cheerfully, are able to 
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give. The parenthood of our day is 
apt to insist too seldom on this phase 
of the child’s development. Yet this 
“team work” in the home is a wonder- 
ful educative influence in the young 
lives, and happy the children whose 
lessons in ‘‘domestic science’’ begin 
long before the college doors have 
opened to admit them. 

It is a great mistake to teach the 
child that the best is for him and 
anything will do for Father or Mother 
because the heyday of their youth 
(and consequently their appreciation 
of beauty and fitness) has long since 
passed. Don’t always allow Daughter 
the choice of materials for her dress, 
nor insist on wearing last winter’s 
hat that she may add the price to a 
more elaborate selection. Father 
needs a new overcoat more than John 
does a new Panama hat. See to it 
that the sacrifice is not always on 
Father’s part. Let the children put 
the choicest fruits on your plate 
sometimes and in return save some 
of the good things that*come your 
way for them. ‘It is more blessed 
to give than to,receive”’ is too often 
the parents’ motto. They fail to 
find the beauty in receiving grace- 
fully, or note the possibilities of evil 
in the continuous showering of bene- 
fits upon the young. We learn by 
doing, not by watching others do, 
and the wise parents who insist upon 
their rights as of equal importance 
with those of the youth of the family 
are laying up future days of happiness 
for themselves and teaching the great 
lesson of the beauty and joy of 
service to their children. 


A Prayer 


God grant me kindly thought, 

And patience through the day 
And in the things I’ve wrought 

Let no man living say 
That hate’s grim mark has stained 
What little joy I’ve gained. 


God keep my nature sweet, 
Teach me to bear a blow, 
Disaster and defeat 
And no resentment show, 


If failure must be mine 
Sustain this soul of mine. 


God grant me strength to face 
Undaunted, day or night; 
To stoop to no disgrace 
To win my little fight; 
Let me be, when it’s o’er, 
As manly as before. 
—Detroit Free Press. 
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The Children’s Fair 


“Let the child mind express itself. 
Encourage instead of discourage its 
efforts.”” This sentiment, which of 
late years has been sweeping the 
country, has been given a vigorous 
practical application by the Parent- 
Teacher Associations of the Pacific 
coast, and particularly in the city 
of San Diego, California, where, both 
in day and evening schools, training 
in the manual and domestic arts is 
steadily being given a larger share in 
the plans of education for the children. 

Western advocates of the broader 
education believe the “proof of a 
system is in the results,’”’ and, in 
order to bring the value of the 
present system more strongly before 
the doubters and an indifferent pub- 
lic, launched a Children’s Fair in 
1915, which was held at the Panama- 
California Exposition. Although ap- 
parently a failure from a show stand- 
point, there was still sufficient evi- 
dence at this first attempt to show 
the benefits derived from an applica- 
tion to the practical arts, to encourage 
the promoters of this movement of a 
fair “for the children and by the 
children’? to try again. Those in 
charge of the fair felt that the failure 
of this initial attempt was not be- 
cause the children could not express 
their ideas, not because they lacked 
the talent, but because the children 
at that time, owing to the novelty of 
the situation, did not quite under- 
stand what was wanted, nor give 
sufficient heed to the requirements. 

Such a decided advance was made 
at the second fair, held in November, 
1916, at the Exposition grounds, the 
leaders of the movement proved 
themselves correct, and no one, after 
seeing this exhibit, could deny the 
child’s ability to grasp an idea and an 
opportunity if rightly presented. It 
proved successful, both as an exhibit 
and as a demonstration of education. 
It revealed in the children of the city 
hitherto unknown and undreamed of 
talent. Spectators were astonished 
at what they saw. Many were the 
regretful sighs from the grownups 


over the opportunities lost and talents 
wasted during their own childhoods 
because of a school system that in- 
sisted on a strict accountability to 
the “Three R’s’”’ when youthful 
thoughts were on waterwheels, boats, 
doll houses or other juvenile delights 
and all efforts to construct them 
were greeted with discouragement or 
ridicule. On all sides was heard, 
“Oh, if they had only had such 
manual and domestic training when 
I was a boy,” or “These lucky chil- 
dren! How proud it would have made 
me if there had been something like 
this when I was a girl at which to 
show my accomplishments with the 
needle.” 

This success has furnished an added 
incentive to the parents and educators 
to codéperate, and plans are under 
way to make this Children’s Fair an 
annual institution, it being considered 
a highly effective method of develop- 
ing the child’s individuality. 

There were seven thousand en- 
trants at the second fair, ranging in 
age from five to eighteen years. 
Ingenuity and originality were the 
magic passwords that opened the 
gates of the Camp of Prizewinners. 

The exhibits ranged from the first 
luridly colored crayon expression of 
the 5-year-old’s artistic sense to the 
finished oil paintings of the high- 
school student; from a roughly whit- 
tled board with a single stick for a 
mast to a full-rigged and electrically 
lighted steamer; from a simple kite 
to a first-class airplane model; from a 
mud-pie to a life-like model in clay; 
and from stitches with colored worsted 
on a card to finely embroidered work. 

The display covered the floor space 
of a large dancing pavilion and pre- 
sented a wonderfully convincing dem- 
onstration of the benefits of manual 
training. The young exhibitors were 


required to construct their exhibits 
unaided outside of school hours. In 
many cases relatives were not aware 
that their ‘‘babies’’ had entered the 
competition until the work was seen 

















The Children’s Fair 


on display, ofttimes 
ribbon attached. 

For entry the children were per- 
mitted to choose whatever subject 
or subjects they desired, and many 
and varied were they—from bug, 
beetle, butterfly and stamp collections 
to millinery, ships and the latest in 
cooking stunts. These were judged 
not only on their merits, but also 
according to the ages of the exhibitors. 
The children were classified into 
groups of two. Thus the children of 
nine and ten were in one group, and 
the work of the nine-year-old that 
ranked equally with a competitor of 
ten years of age was given a higher 
rating because of his age. 


with a blue 





Fernando Vega, Young Shipbuilder who 
Dreams of Establishing Shipyards in 
Mexico when he is Grown 


Remarkable talent was displayed 
by some of the entrants, and the high 
degree to which the children have 
cultivated their powers of observation 
was startlingly apparent. The eye of 
one for detail, the precision ofghand 
of another, the boldness of idea of a 
third, all were in evidence, giving 
mute proof of the powers that lie 
unheeded under the very noses of 
the grownups, needing but the oppor- 
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tunity to be allowed to grow and to 
train the children into capable, well- 
equipped men and women. 

An excellent example of the grasp 
of detail of which some children are 
capable was evidenced in the ships 
built by Fernando Vega, a Mexican 
boy, fourteen years of age. At the 
first fair this lad had displayed a 
steamship carved out of wood, taking 
a first prize. His entry this year, 
“The Esperanza’”’ (Spanish for Hope), 
an electrically lighted, armed steam- 
ship, was far ahead of his previous 
efforts, showing convincingly the ben- 
efits of the encouragement and train- 
ing he had received. The exhibit 
indicated much study, a _ greater 
advance in skill and an ambition 
by the boy to excel, even though once 
a prize winner. The ship had search- 
lights, derrick rigging, boat davits, 
net-covered smokestacks, basket 
masts, companionways, turrets—in 
fact all the exterior equipment of a 
liner. The dining saloon was fur- 
nished as a dining saloon on a real 
boat would be; the lounging saloon 
had couches, easy chairs and mirrors; 
the smoking room its bench around 
the walls and tables in the center, 
and the other rooms were equally 
well fitted. Every detail had been 
carefully studied, and everything, 
even to the bolsters and covers on 
the tiny beds had been made by the 
boy! The ship was a perfect model 
of an oceangoing greyhound, and 
needless to say, earned its maker 
another blue ribbon to carry home. 
Young Vega is training himself to 
some day be a shipbuilder. 

A budding sculptor was found in 
an unobtrusive little girl, 15 years of 
age, Miss Mabel Fairfax Smith. 
Originality and a fine creative spirit, 
as well as a remarkable memory for 
detail and proportion, were apparent 
in her work. ‘‘The Rodeo” which 
took first prize showed this. The 
design of the horsehair band on the 
cowboy’s hat was carefully worked, 
the decorations of the saddle and 
stirrups, the wool of his sheepskin 
chaps, even the cartridge belt and the 
knotted handkerchief were well de- 
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fined, while the lines of horse and 
steer, those fines which many artists 
far in advance of this little girl find 
so difficult to get in correct propor- 
tion, could not be criticized. The 
piece was about eighteen inches long 
by nine wide, and the animals stood 
about seven inches high. Miss Mabel 
had been on a ranch once a few years 
before for a few months, and had 
seen moving pictures of ‘‘ The Round- 
up.” From these she got her idea for 
the prize model. She has had no 
lessons in sculpturing and no one 
to guide her. Other models showed 
her spontaneity of expression and 
love of the beautiful. 
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with it; another got first prize for his 
chocolate layer cake; still another a 
second prize with his biscuits, and a 
cabinetmaker would do well to take 
as an assistant the 13-year-old girl 
who turned out a serving tray of 
myrtle wood perfectly joined, finished 
and polished without a flaw. 

The fair was not without its 
amusing sides, for young cartoonists 
there were to give their ideas in pen 
and ink of the political situations of 
the day, while some of the entries 
of candy and cake and biscuits could 
have been used nicely for ammunition; 
some of the stitches in towels and 
dolly clothes just would go crooked, 
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El Rodeo. 


The old notion that girls were 
meant to sew and boys to do carpenter 
work and mechanics was knocked 
firmly on the head at this fair. Boys 
displayed layer cake, candy, biscuits, 
crochet and embroidery work, while 
girls were prize winners at carpentry, 
showing trays, tables, book racks and 
the like. 

An embryo landscape gardener 
cut the top from beets, turnips and 
carrots, and placed the pieces in a 
dish of water. When they sprouted 
into graceful fronds, he built a tiny 
bridge of splints across the dish, 
Japanese fashion, and with the addi- 
tion of several tiny, quaint lanterns 
and a doll or two, had a miniature 
floating garden. 

One boy made an eggless, milkless, 
butterless cake and landed a prize 


Prize Model at 1916 Children’s Fair, San Diego. 
Prize Winner, to the Right 


“Renunciation,” 1915 


and in imagination one could see the 
puzzled brows of the little ones as 
they figured out why it happened 
when they started to do one thing 
something else resulted. 

But withal the members of the 
Parent-Teacher Association in San 
Diego, which has been established 
but a few years, feel that their aims 
for a broader education have been 
justified, and that the new system of 
manual and domestic training has 
developed the children far in advance 
of what the old methods would have 
done, thereby encouraging individual 
expression in the school children along 
the lines nature has best fitted them 
for, letting the boys cook if so they 
please, and the girls be carpenters if 
their talents lie that way. 
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Your Boy and the Church Problem 


By MAUDE LAWRENCE WESTCOTT 


From earliest infancy you have 
taught your boy the great truths of 
the Bible, its beautiful stories and 
parables, you have taken or sent 
him to church and Sunday school 
ever since he donned his first little 
trousers. He has ever been regular in 
attendance, amenable to your sug- 
gestion in regard to his duty along 
these lines, and now, suddenly, at the 
age of twelve, he has called a halt 
as it were. ‘“There’s no use in my 
going to church every Sunday. It 
doesn’t do me a bit of good and if 
you make me go I’Il hate it worse than 
ever,” is the ultimatum he delivers 
an hour before church time every 
Sunday morning. From this the 
only appeal is in some drastic form of 
coercion, it seems. You fuss and 
fume perhaps, and remind him that 
his sister, a few years older, has 
never given you a moment’s trouble 
about attending the weekly services 
and you can’t understand at all why 
he so strenuously objects to continu- 
ing a custom that has heretofore been 
a part of his life-habits. 

But if you are a wise mother you 
will pause right here and give this 
problem serious consideration. The 
boy’s viewpoint must be obtained 
before you can, tactfully and with 
sympathy, handle the situation for 
his ultimate good and your own suc- 
cess as a guardian of the young life. 
Your girl is possibly more devout, 
she responds more readily to the call 
of duty perhaps. Admitting this, 
you must also agree, remembering 
your own youth, that the attractions 
of church attendance are far greater 
for the normal young girl than for the 
average boy during the ‘“‘impossible”’ 
five or six years before he begins to 
feel himself a young man. The girl, 
decked in her pretty fineries, enjoys 
the experience of appearing in public, 
and observing others of her age and 
circle similarly exploiting the latest 
fashions; she enjoys also the oppor- 
tunity for social intercourse before 


and after service, again the hero- 
worship instinct being active at this 
time, she perhaps finds in the preacher 
an object for her adoration. Others 
may not think him so eloquent a 
speaker, but she delights in his 
personality, friendship and _ pulpit 
address; her young fancy pictures 
what life would mean with such a 
father—not that she would exchange 
her own parent, but the minister 
stands to her for an ideal unattainable 
in human relationship. Harmless 
indeed are all the allurements that 
induce a ready church attendance 
on her part, but you must remember 
the boy has none of these as yet, his 
development beginning so much later 
than that of his sister. If he loves 
music, the singing and choir music 
may appeal to him, or the intel- 
lectuality and discourse of the speaker 
may tend to draw him within the 
portals, but it is not until the adoles- 
cent age of religious awakening, or 
perhaps the desire to please some 
‘“‘maiden fair’’ that inclines him to 
strict observance of duty, that he 
will have a corresponding urge to 
that of his sister, in the matter of 
regular church going. 

With school and home duties ever 
present six days of the week, the boy 
looks upon it as a direct infringement 
of his divine rights to liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness to be compelled, 
on the seventh, to obey the dictates 
of a conscience other than his own 
which disposes him to regard the 
Sabbath in its original sense as a day 
of rest. Lacking sentiment, he doesn’t 
do things for appearance’s sake and 
doesn’t see why he should spend a 
fruitless morning, figuratively twidd- 
ling his thumbs, just to be considered 
“decent’’ or to do the conventional 
thing. 

This then is his point of view. 
You, as his mother, and responsible 
for his welfare, temporal and eternal, 
are much more concerned with the 
right and wrong of the question. If 
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Johnnie once gets out of the habit 
of church going, you argue, he may 
never take it up again and the loss 
to his spiritual life will be great. 
What is the best and wisest course 
for you to pursue? Let’s look at the 
matter from all sides. If you force 
him to regular attendance, so strongly 
against his will, the outcome will 
undoubtedly be worse for Johnnie’s 
spirit than any amount of neglect 
would be. The enforced repetition 
of a practice distasteful to one is not 
apt to endear the custom to one’s 
heart. The boy may be embittered 
for life against things religious by 
harsh treatment in this instance. 
But the case is not hopeless, dear 
Mother; you will no doubt be able 
to enlist your boy’s sympathies with 
the Sunday school work of his church. 
The easy, conversational style of the 
Sunday school, the freedom for self- 
expression, the various movements 
on foot, the something-doing-all-the- 
time spirit of the progressive school, 
will hold his interest and keep him 
“in the fold” until his desire wakes 
for the more spiritual atmosphere of 
worship and service that the church 
affords. 

Again, an appeal to reason is the 
most forceful weapon you can wield, 
at this age, to persuade him to church 
worship. Approach him, in kindness 
and sympathy, with the argument 
that even if he dislikes the services 
an hour or two a week in the pur- 
suance of duty is hardly too much to 


New 


Girlhood and Character. By Mary E. Moxey. 

Abingdon Press, New York. 

An analysis of adolescent girlhood from the combined 
standpoints of physiology and psychology. Much has 
been written of the adolescent boy. No less necessary 
is it for parents and teachers to understand the girl at 
that period when she stands ‘‘where the brook and 
river meet—womanhood and childhood sweet.’’ The 
book is one which will prove valuable to both parents 
and teachers. Only by understanding the inner life 
of youth is it possible to guide sympathetically and 
wisely. 


The 


The New World-Religion. By Josiah Strong, D.D. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 


Dr. Strong has written great books, but none with a 
broader vision of religion as it relates not to the life of 
the individual but to all his relations to others and to 
the world. The book is an inspiration. It deals with 
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ask of any mortal. Tell him that it is 
one way of showing his gratitude and 
affection for you, by complying with 
this simple request. Let him under- 
stand that you would not have him 
go in an unwilling, resentful frame 
of mind, that it is not possible, per- 
haps, for him to govern his likes and 
dislikes, but that he can go with an 
“open mind” free of anger, bitter- 
ness and hard feelings. He will feel 
your sympathy and understanding 
attitude in the matter and win a real 
victory over self when he chooses, 
of his own accord, to sacrifice his 
inclinations at the call of duty or to 
please a loved parent. 

Don’t try to force your boy to 
unite with the church or take an 
active part in its services and insti- 
tutions. These things must be left 
to him. You have put him in the 
way of good influences, it is all that 
you should do. The soul-life of an 
individual should never suffer in- 
trusion even from the mother who 
started it on its immortal career. 
“Hands off”’ is your watchword here. 
Treat the dawning spiritual life with 
respect and win in return that respect 
for your opinion and commendation 
that will bring the young soul to you 
with its confidences. The ‘divine 
impulses’ in your boy’s nature must 
be left to mature in God’s good time; 
the forced fruit has not the beauty 
or lastingness of the one ripening 
after nature’s own plant. 


Books 


the life of the present time, showing the peculiar needs. 
It presents an interpretation of Christianity which if 
lived by men and nations would bring world concord. 
Dr. Strong wrote this book, which is his last message, 
for soon after its completion he was called to the eternal 
home. It is a book to read and reread. 


Qutrselves—A Personal and Family History Register. 
By John Madison Taylor, A.B., M.D. F. A. Davis 
Co., Philadelpaia. 

Sctentific, Economic and Moral Value of Exact 
Personal Records.—The life history of every one is of 
value, first to himself and also to his family and asso- 
ciates. We change from infancy to old age, passing 
through stages of development, of maturity and decline. 
The infant is the social unit. In each is vested certain 
inalienable rights. In the parents and blood relations, 
also, are vested equally positive obligations. Among 


these are that the child hasa right to wholesome parents 
and to proper care, environment and training. 




















New Books 


The obligation of parents is to know their elementary 
duties and to conscientiously discharge them; otherwise 
they are criminally neglectful. The key to all human 
progress lies in knowing the nature and character of 
the relationships between one generation and those 
before and beyond. Each acts and reacts on the other. 

The chief asset of any community is the human 
unit, the citizen, when brought to standard by exerting 
the best influences suited to his particular capabilities 
and needs. It is not the number of citizens, but the 
quality and preparation of each which counts. 

Usefulness to the Physician.—The physician will find 
the register of practical value, not only to contain his 
own summaries of facts in the history of growth, de- 
velopment, and state of health of the family, but to 
learn the findings of his predecessors, of laboratory 
experts, and of intelligent persons who have set down 
facts within their knowledge and experience at the time 
of their occurrence. 

The following synopsis of contents gives 2 clear idea 
of the scope and plan of the book: Index to Names, 
including record of births, marriages, deaths; Diagrams 
of Ancestors of Father and Mother to seventh genera- 
tion; Registers of Ancestors of Father and Mother; 
Explanatory Text, giving specific directions how to use 
the Diagrams and Record Blanks; Personal Histories 
of Health, of individuals over one year of agc; Blanks 
for Phenomena of Attacks of Illness, Injury, etc.; 
Blanks for Baby Record: memoranda of circumstances 
of birth, growth, development, etc.; Table of Standard 
Weights and Heights and Circumferences of Head and 
Chest; Charts for Recording Weight and Height; 
Blanks for Record of Weights at Five-year Intervals; 
Blanks for Observations and Findings of Specialists; 
Blanks for Clinical Laboratory Findings; Anatomical 
Diagrams; Diagrams for Findings of Dental! Surgeons; 
Pages for Special Happenings: noteworthy incidents, 
etc.; Pages for Photographs, at different ages; Pages 
for Handwriting, at different ages, etc. 


Henry Ford’s Own Story. By Rose Wilder Lane. 

Ellis O. Jones, Publisher. 

The story of a life of persistent long-continued experi- 
ment and work before the inventor of the Ford car 
made it a success. Whoever gives pleasure and service 
to thousands of men, women and children is a bene- 


factor. Henry Ford has served the masses. His life 
story is told in an interesting manner. 
O!d Old Tales from the Old Old Book. Re-told by 


Nora Archibald Smith. 

New York. 

““Can you tell me of a good book of Bible stories for 
children?"’ is a question often asked by mothers. The 
author of Old Old Tales has kept the Bible words and 


Doubleday, Page & Co., 
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pnrases but has written the stories so simply that the 
smallest child can be interested. It is a book that 
mothers will be glad to add to their home library. 


An Inductive Study of Standards of Right. By 
Matthew Hale Wilson. $1.50 net. Ri d G. 
Badger, The Gorham Press, Boston. 


Professor Wilson's book is a practical consideration of 
the ethical standards demanded by the different occupa- 
tions, thus proving very valuable in the matter of 
vocational guidance. 

Part .I—The School. Part II—The Professions. 
Part I1!--Business: The Banker, Trade, Corporations, 
Labor Unions, Insurance, Women in Business. 
I1V—The Government: Political Parties and Municipal 
Control. Part V—The Family. Part VI—A Social 
Contrast: The City and The Farm. Part VII— 
Abnormal Conditions: Charity, The Criminal, and 
TheSaloon. Part VIII—Psychology: Mental Hygiene, 
Emotional Hygiene, and Volitional Hygiene. Part IX— 
Supplementary Topics: Play, Manners, and The Friend. 
Matthew Hale Wilson is professor of philosophy and 
education at Park College. 


A Study of Fairy Tales. By Laura F. Kready, B.S. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co., New York. 


Mothers who tell stories to their children will be 
helped in selecting fairy stories and in telling them. 
Long lists of stories that will bring joy to children’s 
hearts are given by the author. 


Military Training for School Boys, Does America 

Want It? A Symposium. 

80 of our recognized leaders in Education, Physical 
Training, Social Reform, Child Study and Welfare, 
Boy Life, and Moral and Religious Training answer 
this vital question. Price 5 cents each. Copies may 
be obtained at Room 25, 304 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
There is no topic of more vital import to parents and 
to children and the nation than the question of military 
training. Every good citizen should study the matter 
and think carefully before deciding what is best. 

The opinion of 80 leading thinkers may help those 
who are not yet sure what is best. 


Chart on Communicable Diseases among School Chil- 
dren. Published by Extension Division of Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Serial 816. General Series, No. 

12. 

To be tacked up in school rooms for benefit of 
teachers in observation of children. The chart asserts 
that “‘The school room should be the safest place in 
the world next to the home.’’ Use freely Nature’s 
disinfectants, fresh air, sunshine and cleanliness. 


Three Gates 


“If you are tempted to reveal 
A tale someone to you has told 
About another, make it pass, 
Before you speak, Three Gates of Gold. 
Three narrow gates—First, ‘Is it true?’ 
Then, ‘Is it needful?’ in your mind 
Give truthful answer. And the next 


Is last and narrowest, ‘Is it kind?’ 
And if to reach your lips at last 
It passes through these gateways three, 
Then you may tell the tale, nor fear 
What the result of speech may be.” 
= Selected. 





Character and Reputation 


There is a broad distinction between char- 
acter and reputation, for one may be de- 
stroyed by slander, while the other can never 
be harmed save by its possessor. Reputation 
is in no man’s keeping. You and I cannot 


determine what other men shall think and 
say about us. We can only determine what 
they ought to think of us and say about us, 
and we can only do this by acting squarely 
up to our own convictions.—Holland. 




















Program for Parent-Teacher Associations for 
May 


The Programs given from month to month require the service of three 
members of the association for each meeting. They develop home talent, 
at the same time providing papers of educational value in child-nurture. 
They ensure a high standard for the season’s meetings, and awaken wider 


interest in child-welfare as the members learn of the movement throughout 
the world. 


First Toptc—PRESIDENT’s DEsK. 
HicH Cost or Livinc—HoME GARDENS. 
CONFERENCE AND DiscussION. 

SECOND Topic (To be assigned to another member). 


WHat OTHER PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS ARE DoING. See STATE 
NEws. 


TuirD Topic (To be assigned to third member). 


CuRRENT NEWS OF WoRK FOR CHILD-WELFARE, gleaned from all sources, 
both local and international. 


LOAN PAPERS ON CHILD-NURTURE 


Send for the printed list of Loan Papers on Child Nurture and Child 
Welfare prepared especially for program use. The list will be sent free, 
provided stamp is enclosed. The papers are type-written. Tweive may 
be selected and kept for the season at a cost of $2.00. 

They have been written by specialists to meet the needs of parents in 
dealing with problems of child life at different stages of its development. 
Single papers will be sent for twenty-five cents and may be kept three weeks. 
Many new papers have been added to the list. 

Every Parent-Teacher Association needs the 1917 Year Book National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations. Free to Presidents 
of Parent-Teacher Associations in membership in the Congress. To others, 
Price 10 cents. National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, 910 Loan and Trust Building, Washington, D.C. 


READING COURSE FOR PARENTS 


Sent free on application to Department of Interior Home, Education Di- 
vision, Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 
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Annual Conventions of State Branches National Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Assaciations 


CALIFORNIA— May. 
CONNECTICUT—Bridgeport, April 12-13. 
ILLINOIS—Bloomington, May. 
MARYLAND—Baltimore, May. 


MISSOURI—Carthage, May 8, 9, Io. 
MONTANA—Gereat Falls, April 26, 27, 28. 
WASHINGTON— Yakima, first week of May. 
WISCONSIN— 


Work for Child Welfare by Parents and Teachers in National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 


STATE NEWS 


IMPORTANT NOTICES 
News items trom tne States must be in the hands ur the editorial board by the 


tenth of the previous month to ensure their appearance in the next magazine. 


The 


editorial board earnestly asks attention to the necessity of complying with this rule. 
The magazine invites wider correspondence with local circles and associations. 


Send us reports of what you are doing. 


It will be helpful to others. 


The necessity for brevity will be realized, as space is limited and every month 


more states send news. 


News is WORK DONE, OR NEW WORK PLANNED. Com- 


munications must be written with ink or typewritten. 

The CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE offers to every NEW circle of fifty members 
one year’s subscription free provided that with the application for the magazine is 
enclosed a receipt from state treasurer showing that dues of ten cents per capita 
have been paid, and second a list of officers and members with their addresses. 

This offer is made to aid new circles with their program and to give them the 
opportunity to become acquainted with the great organized parenthood of America. 

Subscribers to CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE should notify the publishers be- 
fore the 15th of the current month if the magazine is not received. Back numbers 
cannot be furnished unless failure to receive the magazine is immediately noted. 





ALABAMA 


The first meeting of the Parent-Teachers 
Association was held March 13, 1917. The 
following officers were elected: Mrs. Willis 
Garth, president; Mrs. Frank Webster, first 
vice-president; Rev. George Stores, second 
vice-president; Miss Julia Watt, treasurer. 
Motion was made and carried that Mrs. 
Eugene Crutcher, National Vice-President of 
Mothers’ Congress, be invited to come and 
organize and make plans for the work to be 
done in Huntsville. 

The second meeting of the Parent-Teachers 
Association was held at the Y. M. C. A, 
Thursday afternoon, March 19, 1917, at 
three o’clock. The president, Mrs. Garth, 
introduced Mrs. Crutcher, of Nashville, who 
gave a most enthusiastic talk, and outlined 
plans ‘for the future. The president will 
map out her work accordingly. Mrs. Crut- 
cher suggested adding the following officers 
to the organization: Mrs. Geo. Cooper, third 
vice-president; Mrs. R. C. Chase, fourth vice- 
president, and to look after press work; 
Mrs. J. M. Kirkpatrick, corresponding secre- 
tary; Mrs. R. C. Johnston, historian. A 


meeting was planned for the high school for 
the same evening. Mrs. Crutcher was to 
give a talk, also Mrs. Felix Baldridge, and 
some of the members of the board of educa- 
tion. It was moved and passed that the 
annual membership fee will be twenty-five 
cents. 

There have been enrolled a membership 
of 64. 


COLORADO 
COLORADO STATE CONGRESS 


The Colorado State Congres$ has been 
exceedingly busy attempting to secure valu- 
able legislation. They worked hard to get 
the passage of a Child-Welfare Bill, which 
would assure them a children’s bureau and 
headquarters under the supervision of the 
State Board of Education. In spite of 


excellent endorsements of civic, educational 
and social bodies and individual work, we 
failed in the recognition of our measure. 
Nevertheless, our labors were not lost because 
the indifference of our legislature was com- 
pensated for, in a degree, by the amount of 
favorable publicity we received. We feel the 
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public has been given much education that 
will benefit our cause. We were unfortunate 
in almost all of our educational bills. The 
legislature ignored a new educational code 
and many other excellent measures—and that 
in the face of the governor’s protest. The 
papers stood behind us nobly and we made 
many new and valuable affiliations so that we 
may guage our defeat as a part-victory. 





MOVING PICTURES 


Last spring, the Denver district started a 
movement to obtain better films in Denver. 
Their method was to circulate petitions in 
every school district asking for cleaner, better 
pictures. When 10,000 signatures had been 
secured, the petitions were taken to the Film 
Exchange Board of Denver and a request 
made that a committee attend a meeting of 
the Congress and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion. The result of the meeting was a 
permanent committee from both bodies, 
which were to consider better films and 
children’s matinees. 

The success of this committee team work 
was far beyond all expectation. Not only 
did the film men agree to permit this com- 
mittee from the Congress to review all films, 
but they agreed to eliminate all objectionable 
features ruled out by the National Board of 
Review and, also, to cut out anything that 
Mrs. Margaret Conway, Amusement Inspec- 
tor of Denver, or the committee found im- 
proper to exhibit to the public. This Board 
of Exchange operates in about a fifth of the 
United States and in some parts of Mexico. 
They agreed to permanently eliminate all 
matter rejected by the Mothers’ Congress 
so that it will not be shown in their entire 
territory and to use their influence with other 
film exchanges to do the same. The attitude 
of the film men and the Congress is one of 
entire mutual confidence and the codperation 
is proving a decided benefit to the com- 
munity. One of the picture houses, which 
has been known for its objectionable films, 
refused a picture which meant a great financial 
loss to him, saying, ‘‘ No, indeed, I have quit 
handling that sort of stuff. The Mothers’ 
Congress will run me out of town if I show 
those pictures.” Of course this does not 
mean that there are not a few theaters which 
still have the sensational and the unclean, but 
the better down-town houses are wide awake 
to the advantages of our patronage and dis- 
courage poor films. They claim financial 
returns will soon convince the exhibitor of 
the undesirable that he must mend his ways 
or have no audience. Several of them furnish 
postals every week, that we may inform our 
membership of the special pictures put on 


for adolescent children and high school girls 
and boys each week end. The committee 
has been enlarged to about 100, so that women 
from all the sections of the city serve on the 
board of review and so, many of the neigh- 
borhood houses are supervised. 

One of the most prominent ‘ movies” 
wanted to name itself ‘‘The Mothers’ Con- 
gress Theater’’ but we refused to accept the 
god-child. However, it is ready to furnish 
special juvenile pictures, Saturday morning 
matinees under special, specified agreement. 
One of the leading newspapers proposes to 
give coupon books with subscriptions. We 
have this proposition under advisement. 

Our methods have been commented upon 
favorably by many of the movie magazines 
and letters are pouring in from all parts of 
the country inquiring about them. 

Those wishing to know more of the pro- 
cedure of the committee may receive informa- 
tion from the chairman, who has done an 
almost incredible amount of work to accom- 
plish results (Mrs. Ralph Palmer, 841 Emer- 
son St., Denver). 


MILK STATIONS IN THE SCHOOLS 


Denver has instituted milk stations in 
several of the public schools in order that 
children suffering from inanition may receive 
satisfactory nourishment while the mental 
strain of school-work drains his vitality. 
One school in a very impoverished district 
has derived visible and distinct benefit from 
the distribution of milk at the morning recess, 
and the teachers claim it is difficult to estimate 
the improvement in scholarship. 


STATE SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN 


We are making a statewide campaign for 
sustaining membership. This is at once a 
financial and an educational advantage, as 
many learn of the existence of the association 
for the first time because of the immediate 
personal touch with the campaign committee 
who tells of the work, aims and purpose of 
the Congress. Our plan is to give such a 
membership for $3.00—a third of which goes 
to the district in which it is obtained, a third 
of it to the state and national, and a third toa 
Boys’ Educational Loan Fund, which the 
State Organization has established this year 
for youths who need help through high school 
or.university. 


FATHERS’ COUNCIL 


A decidedly novel move has been made by 
the Denver District in the organization of 
the Fathers’ Council. This is a clearing 
house composed of a father from each of the 
school districts and a committee of ten at 
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large. They discuss all vital matters of the 
Association and have representation on the 
Executive Board of the Denver District. 
Men from all occupations and professions 
are members and they are interesting them- 
selves in the promotion of membership of 
the men of all school associations. 

The program of the Denver District this 
year, beside providing a very fine University 
Extension Lecture Course on “Child Welfare,” 
has had three unique meetings which are 
worthy of specigl! comment. These were 
‘Grandmothers’ Day, Principals’ Day and 
Grade Teachers’ Day.” 

Grandmothers’ Day was given out of 
respect and to honor the mothers’ mothers. 
The special guests were the inmates of the 
“Old Ladies’ Home.” 

On Principals’ Day, the principals of the 
various schools attended in a body and pro- 
vided an excellent program which was fol- 
lowed by a discussion from the floor. 

Grade Teachers’ Day was instituted as a 
yearly feature because of the success of 
Principals’ Day and the request from the 
Denver Grade Teachers’ Association that 
they be permitted a similar day for discussion 
of their problems. Both were eminently 
beneficial. 

We have lectures given in Italian and 
Yiddish in the districts where foreigners pre- 
dominate. Two hundred and forty men and 
women were present at a meeting in a Jewish 
community. 


GARDEN WORK 


All over the state the thrift movement is 
becoming popular and is taking the form of 
home and community gardens. 

Denver and Pueblo are very active in their 
efforts to promote this good work. Lectures 
are being given in all parts of the city. Small 
towns, too, have the gardening fever and the 
Congress is encouraging it. The Water Com- 
pany of Denver has employed the General 
Garden Director of the Congress (Principal 
Clark of Berkeley School) who has given up 
his school position temporarily for that 
purpose. Professor Clark supervised 3,000 
children’s gardens last year with such excel- 
lent results that the public was impressed 
and the Water Company employed him this 
year with the proviso that he pursue the 
Congress work and encourage about three 
times as many gardens among the school 
children. Free water is offered for all who 
wish to cultivate vacant lots and the city 
agrees to plough them without cost to the 
individual who pledges himself to plant them 
and do the work. 


PUEBLO 


Pueblo is as active as usual, all communities 
having large and interesting meetings on the 
monthly topics, ‘Cultivation of the Positive 
or Constructive and Elimination of the Nega- 
tive or Destructive Forces in Character.” 
Speakers in every district open discussion on 
this subject and many excellent talks have 
been given by prominent men and women. 

The destruction of one of the finest high 
school buildings in the state by fire recently 
was a hard blow to the Congress, but the 
excellent school system will soon remedy the 
loss. 

Pueblo is kept wide awake to the doings of 
the Congress and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions by the splendid reports that appear 
weekly in their Sunday papers. They are 
unlimited as to space given to their press- 
woman (Mrs. Rose W. Jay), proving the 
value of the work of the organization in the 
community, and their beloved president 
(Mrs. F. A. Wells). 

The State President, Mrs. Fred Dick, has 
been instrumental in organizing many new 
associations in the past three months. The 
county superintendents are so enthusiastic 
that they are requesting literature daily, in 
order that they may place our circles in their 
schools. Mrs. Dick has perfect codperation 
from them and the state superintendent, 
Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford. Invitations 
have already come to the State President to 
have a program at all the teachers’ institutes 
held this summer. 


SOCIAL EXTENSION 


Dr. Jenette H..Bolles, State and National 
Chairman of Social Extension Work, is ac- 
complishing work of definite good throughout ° 
the state in the capacity of Mothers Congress 
lecturer on the University Extension Service 
of the State University, and under the 
auspices of which the leading educators of 
the state conduct conferences lasting several 
days atatime. She has talked to community 
meetings in six districts—conducted Baby 
Health Conferences, given specjal addresses 
on Hygiene to Girls and Child-Welfare dis- 
courses to fathers and mothers at each gather- 
ing. In every one of these conferences she 
has promoted Congress work and aroused 
a hearty interest in all that concerns the child. 

Girls’ Circles, where home-making, mani- 
curing, hair dressing and social usages are 
taught, have been formed as the immediate 
result of Dr. Bolles’ work. 

Physical Education Classes for Mothers 
begun last year, under the auspices of this 
department, have increased in popularity and 
numbers, . 
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On the whole, although your correspondent 
has been silent for several months, it was only 
because the work of the organization was so 
exacting as to prevent her writing—not 
because the association has not been con- 
stantly engaged in good work of which the 
national may be very proud. 


CONNECTICUT 


The state conference was held April 12, 13, 
in Bridgeport. The Connecticut Congress 
now includes fifty clubs, and new parent- 
teacher and mothers’ clubs are coming in so 
often it is hard to compile a complete list to 
date. The West Haven club, Mrs. E. A. 
Richards, is planning an “every house”’ 
canvass to raise funds to carry on the visiting 
nurse service. This service has been main- 
tained for the past year from funds of the club. 
It is hoped to raise one thousand dollars. 
The Child-Welfare Club of Stratford, Mrs. 
T. B. Taylor, president, has been doing 
active work in taking the military census, 
and also organized a class in first aid, the 
members of which have become proficient 
in this line of service. 


ILLINOIS 


RUSHVILLE 


On March 19 the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion of this city enjoyed an unusual treat in 
a visit from Miss Caroline Grote, dean of 
Women of the Western Illinois Normal School 
of Macomb, who gave an address on the 
subject of ‘‘Our Common Tie.” 

Miss Grote spoke of the charges sometimes 
made against the home—such as lack of atten- 
tion to health conditions, ventilation, suitable 
dress for school girls, instruction of children 
in courtesy and reverence, and of its apathy 
concerning the school course of study. On 
the other hand, she discussed possible charges 
against the school and showed how essential 
it is for teachers to be in close sympathy 
with their pupils and to seek their coéperation 
as well as that of the parents in all possible 
ways. 

In the form of acrostics the speaker told 
“what we want our girls and boys to be— 
girls to be glad, industrious, reliable and 
lovable; boys to be brave, optimistic and 
full of youthful energy and vigor, while for 
both girls and boys the slogan is “ prepared- 
ness”’ for the life before them. ‘‘The virtues 
that we desire for them all are a reverent, 
religious spirit, enthusiasm, earnestness, 
energy, alertness, cheerfulness, willingness, 
devotion, dauntlessness, true nobility and 
patriotism to enable them to live useful, 
honest lives as well as to be ready to sacrifice 
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themselves for their God, their country and 
their fellow men.” 

No definite report was made about the 
boys’ clubs, but conditions as to the pool 
rooms are much improved. No boys are 
allowed to play pool without signed cards of 
permission from their parents. 


AUBURN 


The Auburn Parent-Teacher Association 
reports a good year—showing increased inter- 
est in the work, splendid speakers, among 
them Mr. Blair and Dr. Norberry. The 
special line of work for the coming year will 
be to secure playground apparatus and a 
school nurse. 

Several interesting and helpful letters have 
been sent out recently by the chairmen ot 
state committees. We refer particularly to 
one from Dr. Wilson on ‘‘ Vegetable Gardens.” 
She urges the planting of vegetable gardens 
as a partial solution to the high cost of living. 
Dr. Wilson will be only too glad to be of 
service to anyone desiring assistance along 
these lines. Her address is Dr. Eva M. 
Wilson, Manhattan, III. 

Miss Alice De Lagneau, chairman Home 
Economics, makes a strong plea for the form- 
ing of canning clubs, and will be glad to 
suggest the most modern methods. Will you 
not write her at Ottawa, III.? 

Miss E. G. White, chairman of the Educa- 
tion Committee, has sent out a letter filled 
with suggestions to Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions as well as to superintendents. To 
quote from her letter: ‘‘In these times of 
high-cost-of-living the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation should stand for thrift, wise-saving, 
wise-spending, children’s allowances.” She 
asks where your association stands on the 
question of free text-books. Her address is 
1112 Main St., Evanston, III. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Dear President and Members: 

From every part of Massachusetts criti- 
cisms and complaints from parents have come 
to the National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations concerning the 
gowns and customs connected with graduation 
from the high schools, also the increasing 
demand for expensive clothes during the 
high school course. 

Upon investigation we find that in the 
majority of high grade boarding schools only 
simple forms of dress, such as the Middy and 
Peter Thompson costumes, are permitted. 

Since our schools are democratic institu- 
tions for the use of the public the National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations believe they should be kept so. 
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It is not just for the children of those with 
limited means to be humiliated because they 
are unable to dress according to the standard 
now set in some of our public schools. 

The financial strain under which the 
majority of parents have been placed during 
the past year is a sufficient cause to investigate 
the real problem of dress in our high school. 
It is time for the mothers of Massachusetts 
to become active in preventing this critical 
condition which is interfering with the 
academic work. 

A Campaign for Simplicity of Dress in High 
Schools in Massachusetts is to be started at 
once by the National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations. 

This campaign is meeting the approval of 
our leading educators. I am enclosing a 
letter from Dr. Payson Smith, Commissioner 
of Education. 

Will your association help in this campaign? 
Will you immediately call a special meeting, 
if your monthly meeting has been held, and 
appoint a campaign committee, also appoint 
a press chairman if you have none? 

The following suggestions will explain the 
plan: 

1. Appoint a committee of five from your 
association to codperate with the high and 
grammar school principals in your city or 
town to investigate the dress problem of 
their locality. 

2. Have this committee work out a plan 
that could be followed with profit. 

3. Send this plan by May 1, 1917, to Mrs. 
Earl W. Smith, 17 Tamworth Rd., Waban, 
Mass. 

4. The five best plans submitted from all 
the associations will be sent to every news- 
paper in the State. 

5. Suggest that one of these plans, or the 
one which the members in your locality 
worked out, be adopted in your association. 

In order that we accomplish results for the 
1917 graduation the plans from your com- 
mittee must be in our hands by April 20, 1917. 

Please give the enclosed plans to the Cam- 
paign Committee and Press Chairman. 

Very cordially, 
Mrs. (M. P.) KATHARINE C, HIGGINs, 

President of Mass. Branch of N. C. M. & 

ey oe F 
228 West St., Worcester, Mass. 


PLANS FOR PRESS CHAIRMAN 


Select one person to interview each paper 
in your town or city.. Release material for 
newspapers April 18, 1917. Be very careful 
to release at the same time. . 

As soon as Parent-Teacher Association 
Campaign Committee have made out the 
plan for their own locality give this plan to 
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the newspapers. Keep a lively interest in 
the newspapers during the campaign. The 
newspapers are our best friends in such 
matters. Do not be afraid to give pictures 
if necessary. 


SUGGESTIONS TO PERSONS INTERVIEWED BY 
REPORTERS 


Cordially welcome the representative of 
newspaper. Be willing to give more than one 
interview if necessary. Study the condition 
of the high and grammar schools in your 
locality. Select two or three good stories 
you know of other towns or cities where the 
need of simple dressing is imperative, thus 
no one’s feelings will be hurt in your own town. 

Discuss the fact that pupils of high schools 
are very impressionable,—their energy and 
thought should be directed to the academ- 
ic work of schools. If all pupils are dressed 
simply their attention can better be given to 
school work. 

The majority of mothers wish their children 
to dress simply but because a few mothers 
are thoughtless about this and allow their 
children to dress in extremes of fashion this 
present condition of extravagant dressing has 
crept into our high schools. The school is a 
democratic institution and as such, simplicity 
in all things is best for the pupils. Many 
parents have to make great sacrifices to send 
children to high schools. Complaints are 
made that the pleasure of giving children a 
high school education is offset by the strain 
in keeping up to the standard of dress. The 
classmates’ ridicule of clothes keeps many girls 
from completing the high school course. The 
social affairs during the entire course tax the 
parents’ pocket book. 


March 24, 1917. 
Mrs. E. W. SMITH, 
17 Tamworth Road, 
Waban, Massachusetts. 


My dear Mrs. Smith:—1 believe it highly 
imperative that the friends of the public 
schools should understand the necessity of 
keeping them free from all customs which, to 
any extent, increase the cost of schooling or 
tend to the creation of social factions. While 
they may seem to be incidents, I would sug- 
gest that such items as excessive cost of school 
functions, like graduations, certain tendencies 
to expensive dress, and the organization of 
groups of students into special clubs based 
on social lines, tend to discourage the partici- 
pation of many of our youths in the advan- 
tages that are to be offered by a universal 
school system. 

I believe parents have a real responsibility 
in coéperating with teachers and officers in 
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keeping the schools as free as possible from 
these destructive factors. 


Sincerely yours, 
PAYSON SMITH, 
Commissioner of Edcuation. 


PLANS FOR CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE 


Consult the high school principal to get his 
coéperation and support. 

Study conditions of your own locality. 

Work out a suitable costume for gradua- 
tion, so simple as to be made by pupil if 
possible. This one dress to be worn at all 
functions of the graduation week festivities. 

Plan a suitable costume of simplicity for 
the entire high and grammar school course. 
Send these plans of your committee for high 
schools to Mrs. E. W. Smith, 17 Tamworth 
Rd., Waban, Mass., by May 1, 1917. 

Report of five best plans sent to committee 
will be published in all the newspapers of the 
State. 

Work with such earnestness and enthusiasm 
that your locality will plan to adopt one of the 
five most approved methods of your plan. 


MISSOURI 


The Annual Convention of the Missouri 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations will be held at Carthage, Mo., 
May 8, 9 and 10, 1917, in the High School, 
700 South Main St. 

The citizens of Carthage have extended the 
hospitality of their homes to the officers, 
state chairmen, accredited delegates, and the 
presidents (or their representatives) of circles 
which have paid only their initiation fees 
since January 25, 1917, who, on or before 
May |, signify their intention of being present 
at the Convention, to the chairman of Hos- 
pitality, Mrs. John McMillan, 1388 South 
Maple St., Carthage, Mo., stating also the 
time of their arrival. 

By a ruling of the State Board, only room 
and breakfast will be given free. Delegates 
must take lunch and dinner at their own 
expense. 

Railroads.—No reduction in rates will be 
given, but a special car will be furnished from 
St. Louis and from Kansas City by the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad, which will also 
print our programs. Trains will leave Kansas 
City at 10 a. m. and arrive at Carthage at 
4p.m. Trains leave St. Louis at 7.10 p. m. 
and 2.20 a. m. 

Further Information.—Will be furnished on 
application to the Corresponding Secretary, 
Mrs. George Siemens, 412 East 36th St., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


»Teacher circle and Mrs. 
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ST. LOUIS 


A special feature of the graduating classes 
of our schools this year is the planting of 
trees in a park or playground near the school. 
The Park Department is codperating with 
them. 

Mrs. Partridge, a Red Cross worker, 
solicited the aid of the members of our 
organization to help sew at ‘the Nurses’ 
headquarters. Days each month will be set 
apart for the different groups of ten. Other 
societies have volunteered their services. 

The Civic League has heretofore financed 
this work; however the Board of Education 
expects to take the work in hand, or aid the 
Civic League. 

Glasgow Parent-Teacher Association has 
organized a Yiddish Literary Society, where- 
by they teach the mothers to speak English. 

Every Mothers’ Congress member is mak- 
ing a great effort to make Baby Week a most 
successful one. Plans are under way for 
lectures, exhibits, contests, parades and 
entertainments for the parents. All women’s 
clubs will also participate. Walnut Park 
Community Center has organized basket- 
ball games for both young girls and mothers. 

Dozier Parent-Teacher Association gave 
an entertainment; the men furnished the 
entire programme. At the next meeting the 
ladies will provide the programme. 

Professor Emerson lectured to the Mc- 
Kinley Parent-Teacher Association. He in- 
terested the boys in tomato and potato clubs. 

The Lincoln Parent-Teacher Association 
cleared $150 at their annual entertainment. 

The Devonshire Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion sends living plants to young mothers. 

All of our schools are working face to face 
in their federation with the Parent-Teacher 
Associations. Education is the fundamental 
principle of patriotism, the school being the 
main stamping ground. 

One of our daily papers is giving their 
second annual Easter egg hunt in one of our 
largest parks. A large number of Mothers’ 
Congress women have the honor of being on 
the committee to assist. They expect to 
entertain over four thousand children. 


MONTANA 


The annual state meeting was held in Great 
Falls, April 26, 27 and 28. The parent- 
teacher circles in that city made every 
preparation possible to give the visiting 
delegates a happy and instructive session. 

The following account of a_ progressive 
movement in Butte is given by Mrs. Frank 
Lester, president of the Emerson Parent- 
Floyd Hamill, 


president of the South Side Mothers’ Club: 
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COMMUNITY WORK IN BUTTE 


The residents of the south side of Butte 
have long realized that one of their greatest 
problems was to find wholesome occupation 
for the boys and girls in the evenings, as the 
only amusement provided was a dance hall 
and a moving picture theater. 

Two local organizations, the South Side 
Mothers’ Club, and the Emerson Parent- 
Teacher Circle, decided to take active steps 
towards this end. On October of last year 
permission was obtained from the school 
trustees to use the Emerson School two even- 
ings of the week, together with light, heat, 
and janitor service. But the two organiza- 
tions mentioned were to provide all equip- 
ment. 

For this, funds were necessary, and a nest 
egg was obtained by the production of an 
operetta, performed by the children of the 
active members of both associations. As the 
entertainment was given in the school and 
all necessary stage decorations were loaned 
by local merchants, the expenses were small, 
and the proceeds amounted to about $60. 
Later on, this was increased by a sale of 
home-made candy. With part of this money, 
we bought some small folding tables, a 
number of indoor games, as checkers, croki- 
nole, etc., and some Indian clubs. 

Monday night was then chosen for girls 
of twelve years or over, and for community 
singing; Friday night for boys of the same 
age and an operetta class. The community 
singing was started more with the idea of 
bringing together the older people socially 
than as a musical venture but is conducted 
by an experienced choir-master. 

The number of girls attending at first 
averaged about thirty, chiefly pupils of the 
upper grades, which number has now been 
increased to about sixty. These girls have 
been formed into a club, and the first half 
hour is devoted to a club session. After this 
they are occupied in table games, reading, 
sewing, and dramatic work. 

The number of boys at first was about 
thirty, but on many recent evenings the 
number has approached one hundred, and 
includes boys up to twenty years of age. 
The more vigorous occupations such as 
gymnastic work, wrestling, and Swedish drill, 
appealed most to the boys and, as only one 
large room was available, it was found im- 
possible to conduct the operetta class at the 
same time. So permission to use the school 
another evening was asked and obtained. 
Some valuable gymnastic apparatus, includ- 
ing a vaulting horse and parallel bars, were 
donated through the influence of the instruc- 
tor in Swedish drill. 
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Our experience is that, while many do not 
appreciate the advantages given them, yet the 
majority enjoy these evenings and on the 
whole, the results justify the effort. The 
great difficulty has been to find people willing 
to give their time regularly to the work. 
About half a dozen women do this, but so 
far only one man has been found both willing 
and able to be responsible. Therefore our 
great need is a paid supervisor and our future 
efforts will be directed toward securing one. 


NEW YORK 


The executive committee of The New York 
State Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations held a well-attended 
session in Hornell. The members were enter- 
tained by the mothers’ clubs of the city. 
Mrs. Henry Osgood Holland, the state 
president, gave one of her delightful addresses 
at an evening meeting, to which the public 
was invited. These social affairs and public 
meetings go far toward interesting the people 


‘at large in the work of the mothers’ congress. 


It is good extension work. 

It was voted to recommend to the New 
York State Congress to increase the number 
of vice-presidents from three to five, in order 
to represent more sections of the State. 

Oswego will entertain the May executive 
in that city. 

Mothers’ clubs all over the state are becom- 
ing interested in the great work of the Red 
Cross Society. The Saratoga Club combined 
efforts with the Business Men’s Association 
and formed a very large Red Cross Society in 
that city. Many clubs are furnishing ma- 
terial for the girls in the vocational schools to 
work upon. This accomplishes two impor- 
tant things—saves the cost of material to the 
students and supplies well-made garments to 
the Red Cross. 


TENNESSEE 


The legislative achievement of the Ten- 
nessee Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations during the general 
assembly of 1917 has been most encouraging. 

Our kindergarten chairman, Mrs. J. B. 
Totten, secured an act to empower cities 
having a population of 4,000 inhabitants by 
the federal census of 1910, or by any subse- 
quent census, to establish and maintain 
kindergartens as a part of the common 
school system of said cities, and to prescribe 
the qualifications of the instructors. This 


act was introduced in the house by Repre- 
sentative Kittrell from Putnam, and in the 
senate by Senator Nichols from Dickson. 
This very much needed educational act was 
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well received by both the educational com- 
mittees of the house and the senate, and when 
called for final reading passed both houses. 

Mrs. Charles A. Perkins, a member of the 
Knoxville board of education, and a member 
of the legislative committee of the Tennessee 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations, secured an act to empower 
city or county boards of education to use 
public school funds for the maintenance of 
night schools in which pupils may be enrolled 
who are fifteen or more years of age. This act 
was introduced in the house by Representa- 
tive Cate of Knoxville, and in the senate by 
Senator Ogle of Knoxville. This popular 
educational act was so well received in the 
house that Representative Cate said it was 
the quickest work enacted by this general 
assembly. It was introduced in the house on 
February 26, and on February 28 was called 
for final reading and passed. A few days 
later the act was passed in the senate. 

Judge St. John of Bristol sent to the legis- 
lative committee of the Tennessee Congress 
of Mothers the following bill: An act to 
amend section 5367 of the code of 1858, so as 
to require the father to provide for the main- 
tenance and education of illegitimate children, 
and to repeal all laws in conflict therewith. 
This act being considered a much-needed one 
in the work of the juvenile court and a very 
forceful one in child-welfare work, we received 
the coéperation of our excellent juvenile 
court judge, Madison Wells. This act was 
introduced in the senate by Senator Thomp- 
son and Hill of Davidson county, and passed 
the senate almost unanimously. Represen- 
tative Tankard of Davidson introduced the 
act in the house, and we trust that before 
the legislature closes its 1917 session this 
meritorious bill will be considered and passed 
on final reading in the house. 

The mothers’ pension act which was passed 
by the general assembly of 1915 is still un- 
finished, and one of our most difficult prob- 
lems. Shelby county has put this law in 
operation and has found it to work most 
advantageously. The fine work that has 
been accomplished through this small appro- 
priation which the mothers’ pension provides 
has been highly indorsed by our juvenile 
court judge, which ought to encourage other 
counties to give this appropriation at once 
even though the counties’ funds are low. 
A mere matter of money should not count 
in a matter of this kind, but, unfortunately, 
under present conditions it does. Each year 
we can add to our report other states which 
have passed mothers’ pension acts. 

Through the codperation of our state 
president, Mrs. Eugene Crutcher, and an 
earnest and active legislative committee, we 


have secured a few more worthy legislative 
acts which will enable the Tennessee Con- 
gress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations to accomplish broader child-welfare 
work for the state. 

The Farmington School Association, of 
which Mrs. R. A. Woods is president, was 
organized just one year ago. On child- 
welfare day we gave an inspiring program. 
$120.78 was raised during the year, and used 
towards buying a piano for the school, lighting 
the building, equipment for basketball and 
sending a delegate to the state convention. 

It is due to this organization that the 
school is running nine months instead of 
seven this year. The association has fifteen 
active members, and the success of this first 
year’s work inspires them to do greater work 
in the future for child welfare. 

The Mothers’ Club of Fayetteville, Tenn., 
of which Mrs. R. M. Wallace is president, 
has a membership of thirty-five, and has 
kept the rest room supplied with books, 


papers and magazines. 


The Mothers’ Club with the coéperation 
of other organizations have secured a beautiful 
and instructive children’s motion picture to 
Fayetteville each week; have responded to 
the call of the ““Fly Campaign” directed by 
the Tennessee Branch of Mothers’ Congress. 

We have a committee to visit those sick 
or in sorrow and also observe the arrival of 
new babies in the homes of our members. 

We plan to assist in the furnishing of the 
hospital now being erected in Fayetteville. 

The Sparta Parent-Teacher Association, 
of which Mrs. S. E. Gaines is president, was 
organized about a year ago and now has 
fifty-nine members. All teachers of the 
county are honorary members and are urged 
to organize in their respective schools. 


NOTES FROM STATE WORK 


Mrs. Eugene Crutcher, State President, 
was on the program of the county institute 
at Lebanon. Her address—‘‘ Mothers’ Con- 
gress and Parent-Teacher Associations ’’—was 
received with marked appreciation and an 
association was organized with Mrs. Ed. 
Adams as president. Mrs. Crutcher ap- 
pointed Mrs. J. Rich Thomas as county 
chairman; Mrs. T. H. Oakley, as chairman 
of division No. 1, and Miss Lela Brown, as 
chairman of district No. 27. 


TEXAS 


The months of April and May will mark 
the passing of the District Conferences of the 
first, second, fourth and fifth districts. The 
principal topics to be stressed at these con- 
ferences in different parts of the state will be 
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‘Better Obstetrical Care for Mothers’’ and 
the ‘‘County Hospital Law”’ and its bearing 
upon child welfare. 

A considerable number of educational, 
correctional and preventive measures, affect- 
ing child life, were enacted by the 35th 
Legislature. Prominent amongst these is the 
Kindergarten law, framed by our State 
Chairman of the Kindergarten Department, 
Mrs. George W. Steere of Fort Worth. It is 
patterned after the California law, the age 
of children to derive the benefit therefrom 
being from five to seven years. The Congress 
shares Mrs. Steere’s joy over the passage of 
the bill. Reports have already come in that 
petitions, for the establishment of kinder- 
gartens under the provision of the law, are 
being gotten ready for presentation to school 
trustees after June 1, the earliest time legally 
permissible. 

For mention of other educational measures 
we quote from report of Mrs. O. M. Long- 
necker of Houston, 4th District, Chairman of 
the Department of Education: 


TWO MILLION DOLLARS APPROPRIATED TO AID 
RURAL SCHOOLS 

Cities and towns may now levy any school 
tax necessary for adequate maintenance of 
schools; this will give much relief to inde- 
pendent districts which had reached the 
maximum limit of fifty cents fixed by the 
constitution of the state. 

A constitutional amendment raising the 
state ad-valorem school tax from twenty to 
thirty cents on the $100 valuation is to be 
submitted at the general election in 1918; 
this amendment if carried will assure the 
steady progress of our schools. 


LARGER FACILITIES FOR TEACHER-TRAINING 


$65,000 was appropriated for the main- 
tenance of the summer sessions of the state 
normals. 


Four new state normals are to be estab- 
lished, provision being made through an 
appropriation of $250,000. 

There are 4,099 students now in attendance 
at all the normal schools. The compulsory 
school attendance law will bring in 75,000 
new children and 2,500 new teachers will be 
needed—hence the evident necessity for more 
facilities for teacher-training. 

Three new state schools are to be estab- 
lished, viz., West Texas Agricultural and 
Mechanical College and two junior agri- 
cultural and mechanical colleges. 

At Arlington, Texas, will be located the 
Grubbs Vocational College, in honor of the 
long-continued service rendered most un- 
selfishly by that pioneer of industrial educa- 
tion in Texas, the Hon. V. D. Grubbs of 
Greenville. We rejoice that the 35th Legis- 
lature has given this honestly earned recogni- 
tion to Mr. Grubbs, the true friend of the 
boys and girls of Texas. 

School trustees have been given legal 
authority to acquire additional property for 
playgrounds. 

By formal enactment, the teaching of 
Texas history in our public schools is now 
compulsory. 

A training school for colored delinquent 
boys is to be provided. 

The San Antonio Council of Mothers is 
busy arranging for its Second Annual Better 
Babies’ Health Conference. Through the 
generosity of a San Antonio citizen, the 
Council now owns twenty-five child-welfare 
charts which will be exhibited during the 


‘Better Babies’ Conference and very likely in 


other cities. 

In the next issue we shall speak of the 
Mothers’ Pension Bill and the Vital Statistics 
measure, successfully passed by the 35th 
Legislature and now in effect. 


A Child’s Right to Happiness 


If God were as arbitrary as some parents 
life would be miserable for us. God never 
denies us unnecessarily. Love prompts his 
withholding as well as his giving. He ever 
says, ‘‘Is it best for my child?” 

Is it always so with parents or do our small 
irritations influence us and make us arbitrary 
and unjust at times? Dialogues like this are 
frequent: 

“Mother, can I play with Harry Jones?” 

“ee No ! ” 

“Why not?” 

“Because I don’t want you to.” 

How luminous and satisfying this must be 


to the child! How much betten a moment’s 
thought, and then, if the child must be re- 
fused, a simple word or two of explanation 
or reason for the refusal. Is it not a fact 
that many a childish request is granted or 
denied according to the good or ill nature of 
the parent at the moment? 

We must get our minds above the haze and 
fog of our petty irritations and small annoy- 
ances into the clear sunshine of what is best 
for the child—¢get a vision of the child’s future 
which may be made or marred by our treat- 
ment to-day. 


April 11, 1917. 
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Official Organ 


National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations 


Box 4022, West Philadelphia, Pa. 


Subscription $1.00 


Clubbing 
Offer 


When 5 Subscriptions are sent at one 
time the rate is 75 cents each. 


Mothers Need 
Child-Welfare Magazine 


To get the broader view of Mothers’ opportunities 
and privileges. 


Many testify to its helpfulness. 


Teachers Need 
Child-Welfare Magazine 


G. L. PUTNAM, Superintendent of Schools, Reardan, 
Washington, says: ‘‘I know of no paper that teachers 
need more than Child-Welfare Magazine. I read 
it myself and can testify as to its excellence in its 
particular field, which is a big one.” 
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CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE 
Box 700, 2944 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Illjnois 


Training in Kindergarten and Elementary Methods. 
Ideal education for young women. Two year course, diploma. 
Three and four year advanced courses. Accredited. Resident 
dormitories on College grounds. Summer Term, June 19; 
Fall Term, Sept. 12. Illustrated catalog on request. 


Elizabeth Harrison’s Books deal with the problems of par- 
ents and teachers trom a practical standpoint,—Questions, 
Misunderstanding, Stories, Activities, Punishments, Worship. 
They are most readable and have many illustrations from 
actual experience. If you need help in understanding your 
child, send for a list of these books. 








Western Positions for Teachers, Principals and Superintendents 














Eight page Booklet ‘* Road to Good Positions,”’ Free. 
Our Special Field ** How to Apply for a School, with Laws of Certification 

Colorado Arizona Idaho of all the States,” free to members. F ifty Cents in stamps 
Kansas Comteonle Hebrasts to non members. 
Montana ahoma Nevada 
New Mexico Washington North Dakota WM. RUFFER, Pd.M., A.M., Manager 
Oregon Wyoming South Dakota 

Utah Texas Ee SSP 











"ROCKY MTT. TEACHERS 


One Agency that does the work of Many. AGENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, Denver.CoLo 


The largest and most widely patronized Agency in the West. 
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A Message to State Presidents in the Interest 
of Students of Music 


The Von Unschuld University of Music, Inc., of Washington, D. C., offers a Partial Scholarship in 
Piano and Piano Teachers’ Training Course, for the school year September 18, 1917 to June 15, 1918, to 
each of the 38 States of the Union represented in the National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations, at the discretion of the respective State Presidents. 

The Scholarships are to be known as (The respective State) Scholarships of the National Committee 
on Musical Education of the National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations. 

The value of the Scholarship is one hundred fifty dollars each for the States of Arizona, California, 
Washington, Utah, Montana, Oregon, Colorado, Wyoming, Idaho, and New Mexico;—One hundred 
twenty-five dollars each for the States of Missouri, Mississippi, Vermont, lowa, North and South Dakota, 
Florida, Texas, Wisconsin, Kansas, and Tennessee; one hundred dollars each for the States of Connecticut, 
New Jersey, Maryland, Georgia, Delaware, Indiana, New York, Illinois,’ Massachusetts, District of 
Columbia, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, North and South Carolina, New Hampshire and Ohio. 

They have been endowed for the benefit of resident students exclusively, young ladies between the 
ages of 17 and 21, showing marked ability, being known as studious, taking the full course prescribed for 
their respective grade, and who intend to become professional. 

Particulars as to previous knowledge required, courses, activities of the students, expenses, etc., may 
be obtained by applying to the Registrar of the Von Unschuld University of Music, Washington, D. C., 
and must be accompanied by the recommendation of the respective State President of the National 
Congress of Mothers. 

Should a State or States not present a candidate the vacancy thus caused will be filled at the 
discretion of the National President and Vice-Presidents of the National Congress of Mothers who may 
recommend candidates at large. 


Applications must be received by the University not later than July 10th and the Registration 
not later than July 30th. 
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